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Foreword 


HAT CONSTITUTES HISTORY is a 

question that the editors of this 

magazine hope their contributors 
and correspondents may from time to time 
attempt to answer—if not by a solution of 
the problem itself, at least by a redefinition 
of the terms in which it should be formu- 
lated. In our February issue Mr. Alan 
Bullock advanced a highly practical view 
of the historian’s purpose; and in the 
present number Mr. Christopher Dawson 
replies with a defence of Metahistory, the 
* universal vision ” as understood by some 
of the greatest historians of the nineteenth 
century. It is clear, on the other hand, that, 
without the detailed researches of specialists, 
the “‘ metahistorical ” approach would have 
very little substance ; and, though one of 
the objects of History Topay is to con- 
sider the nature of the historian’s task from 
the widest possible point of view, we must 
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also find room for the discoveries of the 
individual research-worker who attacks his 
material from a purely local aspect. In 
his inaugural lecture at University College, 
Leicester, Professor Simmons remarked, 
perhaps a little tartly, that, “ if some of those 
who have tried to impose patterns and 
formulae upon history had studied local 
history, I cannot help feeling they would 
have ended by putting their formulae in the 
fire’. A criticism that may be made of much 
English historical writing is not that it is 
too broadly philosophic but that it is too 
strictly metropolitan. London has monopo- 
lized the scene ; but this overemphasis is 
now being corrected by a multitude of able 
local historians, devoted to the study of 
some particular neighbourhood. In our 
series of “‘ British Towns and Cities” we 
hope to bring their researches and conclusions 
before the general reader. 
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John Mayow 


Air is necessary both to keep a fire 
alight and to maintain life. Though 
this important fact has been known 
for thousands of years, it was an 
English chemist and physician John 
Mayow, who first proved by practical 
experiments that only a part of air 
supports life and that there is a great similarity between breathing and burning. This 
part of the air, which we now know to be oxygen, Mayow called the “nitro-aerial spirit’’. 
He kept a mouse in a jar of air closed by a bladder and observed that the bladder bulged 
inwards probably with the contraction of the air inside as the mouse used up the oxygen. 
He also observed that a mouse alone in a closed jar lived twice as long as a mouse kept 
in a jar together with a burning lamp, showing that both mouse and lamp were using up 
the same part of the air. 

Though Mayow produced some remarkably shrewd theories on chemical affinity 
and was one of the first chemists to explain how nitric acid is produced by the action of 
sulphuric acid on nitre, his reputation rests on his work as a practical experimenter. He 
was born in Cornwall in 1641 and entered Wadham College, Oxford in 
1658. He died at Bath at the early age of thirty-five a few months after 

pwn 
his election to the Fellowship of the Royal Society. John Mayow, fic y* 
English physician, was one of several chemists who helped to solve the Gustin 
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riddle of combustion—one of the most fundamental reactions in chemistry. 
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Reproduced from 
Souvenir's d'Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Calmann-Levy. 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


ETAHISTORY IS A NEW WORD and one 
Mise is as yet unfamiliar to the 

ordinary reader, so that it is perhaps 
necessary to define what we mean by it before 
any discussion of its function and value. I take 
it that the term was coined on the analogy of 
Metaphysics which is itself by no means an 
easy word to define. When Aristotle had written 
his books on Physics, he proceeded to discuss 
the ultimate concepts that underlie his physical 
theories: the nature of matter, the nature of 
being and the cause of motion and change. In 
the same way Metahistory is concerned with 
the nature of history, the meaning of history 
and the cause and significance of historical 
change. The historian himself is primarily en- 
gaged in the study of the past. He does not ask 
himself why the past is different from the 
present or what is the meaning of history as a 


whole. What he wants to know is what actually 
happened at a particular time and place and 
what effect it had on the immediate future. The 
facts may be of little importance, but if they are 
true facts, they are important to him if he is a 
true historian. The historian studies the past 
for its own sake with a disinterested passion 
that is its own reward. 

But if this is so, what difference is there 
between history and antiquarianism ? I think 
the difference is less than is generally supposed. 
For it was the great antiquaries of the seven- 
teenth century—Ducange and Mabillon and the 
Maurists—who were the real founders of 
modern historical scholarship, and if we wish 
to find a typical example of the pure historian 
uncontaminated by any extraneous meta- 
historical or sociological elements, it is to these 
men that we should look. Nevertheless, one 
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must admit that if history had been left to these 
pure historians, it would never have attained 
the position that it holds in the modern world. 
It was only when history entered into relations 
with philosophy and produced the new type of 
philosophic historians, like Montesquieu and 
Voltaire, Hume, Robertson and Gibbon, that 
it became one of the great formative elements 
in modern thought. This alliance endured 
throughout the nineteenth century. It was 
strongest in Germany where it assumed a new 
form under the influence of German philosophic 
idealism but it was also dominant elsewhere— 
in Russia and in Italy above all. In France it 
was sociology rather than metaphysics that had 
the greatest influence on the historians from 
Alexis de Tocqueville and Fustel de Coulanges 
to Elie Halévy in our own days, while in this 
country and in the United States the older 
eighteenth-century tradition of philosophic 
liberalism persisted throughout the nineteenth 
century and is not altogether extinct even 
to-day. 

When modern historians like Mr. Alan 
Bullock pass a sweeping condemnation on meta- 
history [History Topay, February] and demand 
that it should be banished from the field of 
historical study, I do not think that they do 
justice to the part that metahistory has played 
in the modern historical development or fully 
realize how pervasive and how inevitable is its 
influence. For if an age has strong philosophic 
interests, it is surely inevitable that its philoso- 
phy will affect its study of history and that it 
will not only influence its attitude to history but 
will determine the choice of the subjects of 
historical study. If you believe in the theory of 
progress, for instance, you will see history as 
the story of progress and you will tend to study 
that aspect of progress which seems to you the 
most important, as Lord Acton studied the 
history of the idea of freedom. And if you are 
a good histerian, as Acton was, your precon- 
ceived metahistorical idea will not destroy the 
value of the historical research which has been 
motivated by it. 

But the influence of metahistory is not con- 
fined to periods of philosophic activity. There 
is also a theological metahistory which plays a 
similar rdle in societies and periods dominated 
by religious faith. Even the great antiquary 
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historians of whom I have spoken professed 
a theological metahistory of this kind, though 
it was so much taken for granted that it does 
not obtrude upon our attention. Nevertheless, 
a great historical scholar like Tillemont un- 
doubtedly shared the same metahistorical pre- 
conceptions as Bossuet, and all his ponderous 
tomes were to him nothing more than a series 
of laborious footnotes inscribed at the foot of a 
page of divine revelation. 


But if all historiography is so pervaded by 
metahistorical influences, what is the reason for 
the strong reaction against metahistory which 
is now so common among English academic 
historians and which was so well expressed in 
Mr. Alan Bullock’s article ? I think this is part 
of a wider change affecting every side of modern 
thought and which is philosophical rather than 
historical in origin. The great movement of 
philosophic idealism that dominated the nine- 
teenth century has come to an end and conse- 
quently the idealist interpretations of history 
have become discredited. Historians to-day are 
in revolt against the metahistory of Hegel and 
Croce and Collingwood, not because it is meta- 
historical, but because they feel it to be the 
expression of a philosophical attitude that is 
no longer valid ; just as the liberal historians 
of the eighteenth century revolted against the 
theological metahistory of the previous period. 
The effect of this great change on historical 
thought has been very fully discussed by 
Professor Renier in his remarkable book on 
History : Its Purpose and Method, published 
last year. But Professor Renier does not con- 
demn metahistory as such. On the contrary, 
he argues that every historian has his philosophy 
of history, whether he recognizes it or not. 
Consequently his revolt against the idealist 
philosophies of history does not lead him to 
assert the independence of history against 
philosophy but rather to establish a new rela- 
tion between history and the current non- 
idealist forms of philosophy as represented by 
the pragmatism of Professor Dewey and the 
logical positivism of Professor Ayer. Mr. Alan 
Bullock, on the other hand, did not merely 
condemn the metahistory of the idealist, he 
wished to outlaw metahistory altogether. Above 
all his criticism was directed against all who 
attempt to find some kind of pattern in history, 
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whether they are sociologists or students of 
comparative culture like Spengler and Tonybee. 

These last two writers are often regarded 
as the typical modern representatives of 
metahistory. They are the bugbears of the 
academic historian and it is against them rather 
than against Collingwood and Croce that the 
main attack of the critics of metahistory have 
been directed. Nevertheless, the reasons for 
this hostility are not so simple, as they seem at 
first sight. Certainly both Spengler and Toynbee 
are metahistorians and both of them have been 
deeply influenced by the tradition of philo- 
sophic idealism which is to-day under a cloud. 
But they are also historians of culture who have 
ventured beyond the study of a single culture 
and have embarked on the difficult task of the 
comparative study of cultures. Now it may be 
argued that this task exceeds the powers of the 
historian and that we do not yet possess ade- 
quate knowledge to make it possible. But if it is 
possible, and in so far as it is possible, it belongs 
to the domain of history rather than of meta- 
history. The “ pure” historian maintains that 
it is not his business to form general propo- 
sitions about civilizations as such, but only to 
trace the rise and fall of such civilizations as 
the Hellenic and Chinese. But how is he to do 
this, until he has discovered what a civilization 
is ? And how can he discover this unless he has 
made some comparative study of other civiliza- 
tions ? It seems to me that Toynbee’s initial 
discussion of the field of historical study and 
his definition of a civilization as an independent 
entity that constitutes an intelligible field of 
historical study are genuinely historical con- 
ceptions providing a valuable and necessary 
criterion for modern historical study. If the 
academic historians are to criticize his system, 
it should not be on account of its metahistorical 
character, but because he has attempted too 
much with insufficient material ; because he 
has not been content to lay the foundations 
of a comparative study of cultures, but has 
tried to construct a complete all-embracing 
system of world history at a single stroke. If 
this is a mistake, it is one which has been made 
often enough by historians in the past. Universal 
history is not metahistory ; although it is hardly 
less unpopular with modern academic historians. 

There remains, however, a further possible 
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objection to Toynbee’s method. Even if we 
accept the comparative study of cultures as a 
legitimate form of knowledge, we may still say 
that this is not history but sociology ; and in 
Mr. Bullock’s view there is an essential dif- 
ference between the function of the sociologist 
who is seeking for general laws governing human 
development and that of the historian who 
simply “ wants to know what has happened”. 
Though this distinction seems a reasonable one, 
it is one that is extremely difficult to maintain 
in practice. Mr. Bullock’s definition of history, 
for example, is far too narrow to satisfy the 
historians themselves. As I have pointed out, 
French historiography has always had a strong 
sociological interest, and the best French his- 
torians are usually the most sociological. Mr. 
Bullock himself mentions Elie Halévy and 
Marc Bloch as representative historians and I 
do not think there is anyone who would 
question this. Yet what is the first volume of 
Halévy’s great History of the English People 
but a sociological study of English culture at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century ? And 
the same is true of Marc Bloch’s two volumes 
on Feudal Society. 


Moreover, at the present time the rigid 
separation of sociology and history is being 
criticized from the side of the anthropologists. 
Dr. Evans Pritchard, the Professor of Social 
Anthropology at Oxford and the President of 
The Royal Anthropological Institute, has 
recently made a masterly survey of the whole 
problem in the Marrett Lecture for 1950 ; he 
arrives at the conclusion that sociology is a 
kind of historiography, and though it is a 
special kind of historiography it differs from 
that of the historian in technique and emphasis 
and perspective but not in method or aim. 
** When a social anthropologist writes about a 
society developing in time, he writes a history 
book, different it is true, from the ordinary 
narrative and political history, but in all essen- 
tials the same as social history.” He believes 
that the present tendency of anthropological 
studies is in the direction of history and that in 
the future they will tend to approximate to cul- 
ture history rather than to model themselves on 
the natural sciences as in the past. Thus Pro- 
fessor Evans Pritchard is far from regarding 
sociology as a kind of metahistory. Indeed, there 
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is a striking resemblance between the attitude 
of the academic historians to the idealisticmeta- 
history of the nineteenth century philosophers 
and that of Prefessor Evans Pritchard towards 
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the positivist “‘ meta-sociology ” of the nine- 
teenth-century anthropologists, which he con- 
demns in just the same way as Mr. Bullock, 
when the latter criticizes the attempt “ to annex 
history to a metaphysical system, or to turn it 
into a science on that out-of-date nineteenth- 
century model on which the original expecta- 
tion of the social sciences was founded”. 
Thus the problem of the relations between 
history and social anthropology is essentially 
different from that of their relations to meta- 
history which is common to them both. The 
case of Toynbee is a difficult one because he is 
at the same time an historian, a sociologist of 
comparative culture and a'metahistorian ; his 
critics often go wrong by confusing his sociology 
of culture with his philosophy of history and 
treating both of them as equally metahistorical. 
But Toynbee does not stand alone in this 
respect. Even more complex and more remark- 
able is the case of Tocqueville who is generally 
admitted by the academic historians to be one 
of the great historians of the nineteenth century. 
Yet Tocqueville is not only an historian and a 
sociologist: he is also a metahistorian, and his 
metahistory is religious as well as philosophical. 
He opens his greatest work by a bold profes- 
sion of faith in the religious meaning of history 
and the religious vocation of the historian. 
““ The whole book,” he writes, “which is here 
offered to the public has been written under the 
impression of a kind of religious dread pro- 
duced in the author’s mind by the contempla- 
tion of the irresistible revolution that has 
advanced for centuries in spite of such amazing 
obstacles, and which is still proceeding in the 
midst of the ruins it has made. It is not neces- 
sary that God Himself should speak in order 
to disclose to us the unquestionable signs of 
His will ; we can discern them in the habitual 
course of nature and in the invariable tendency 
of events.” The modern reader may dismiss 
such utterances as mere conventional rhetoric. 
But if he does so he will be profoundly mis- 
taken, for Tocqueville was expressing his 
deepest convictions. As he wrote to a friend he 
regarded his work as “a holy task and one in 
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which one must spare neither one’s money nor 
one’s time, nor one’s life’’. 

If the metahistorical approach is inconsistent 
with historical subjectivity, if, as Mr. Bullock 
writes, history will not “bear the weight of the 
systems of moral absolutism after which so 
many people hanker’’, then Tocqueville’s pre- 
face to Democracy in America is enongh to 
condemn his book from the start as morally 
pretentious and historically worthless. Yet, 
somehow he gets away with it, and his two 
great works still stand to-day as classical ex- 
amples of the art of the historian. And he 
succeeds not in spite of his principles but be- 
cause of them. If we compare his work with 
that of his contemporaries who wrote good, 
straight narrative history like Mignet or Thiers, 
one must admit that Tocqueville is incompar- 
ably the greater historian ; he is greater because 
he is more profound and his profundity is 
due to the breadth of his spiritual vision and 
to the strength of his religious faith. 

The only conclusion that I can draw from 
this is that metahistory is not the enemy of 
true history but its guide and its friend, provided 
always that it is good metahistory. There were 
other historians of Tocqueville’s generation 
who also conceived their task in metahistorical 
terms —for example, Michelet and Carlyle, 
but the metahistory of the one consists of 
superficial generalizations and that of the other 
is a bombastic and interminable sermonizing. 
Better an antiquary or an annalist than a minor 
historian who writes like a minor prophet. 
The academic historian is perfectly right in 
insisting on the importance of the techniques 
of historical criticism and research. But the 
mastery of these techniques will not produce 
great history, any more than a mastery of 
metrical technique will produce great poetry. 
For this something more is necessary—intuitive 
understanding, creative imagination, and finally 
a universal vision transcending the relative 
limitations of the particular field of historical 
study. The experience of the great historians 
such as Tocqueville and Ranke leads me to 
believe that a universal metahistorical vision 
of this kind, partaking more of the nature of 
religious contemplation than of scientfiic 
generalization, lies very close to the sources 
of their creative power. 
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HINGS TO COME were curiously reflected 
Ti: the choice of the men who, on Septem- 

ber 3, 1939, received the British declara- 
tion of war on Germany: in London, Theo 
Kordt, a comparatively junior diplomatist, and 
in Berlin, the official interpreter, Paul Schmidt, 
“‘a super on the diplomatic stage”. Now these 
men are again to the fore. Practically all the 
makers and leaders of the Nazi régime are dead, 
by suicide or execution, and so are the German 
generals and diplomatists who, however late in 
the day, did try to overthrow it. But some men 
who served Hitler to the very end, and sur- 
vived, such as Weizsiacker, State Secretary at the 
Foreign Ministry, 1938-43, and Erich Kordt, 
Theo’s younger brother, in the books they now 
write disclose what a significant part they 
played in opposition or in conspiracies against 
Hitler ; and when they retail conversations 
with men now dead, there is no check on their 
accounts except thai inherent in every story. 


Their memoirs and evidence call for careful 
scrutiny. 


after the Event 


By L. B. NAMIER 


Erich Kordt, born in December 1903, held 
at the outbreak of war a comparatively junior 
post in the German diplomatic service, and if 
he has an “ extra-official ” story to tell,* this is 
mainly due to his long association with Ribben- 
trop, and to some curious transacuons which he 
now delights to relate. Kordt entered the 
Foreign Ministry in 1928, and from 1931 was 
employed in the League of Nations and Dis- 
armament Department ; next, he was to have 
been seconded to the League Secretariat, but 
on Germany’s withdrawal from the League, in 
October 1933, was placed as observer for League 
affairs at the Berne Legation, under Weizsicker, 
then Minister to Switzerland. In April 1934. 
on Ribbentrop being appointed Commissioner 
for Disarmament Problems (Beauftragte der 
Reichsregierung fir Abrustungsfragen), Kordt 
was recalled to Berlin, and attached to him. 
Theo Kordt was at that time chef de cabinet 
to the State Secretary, von Biilow ; and the 


* EricH Korpt: Nicht aus den Akten... 
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Political Director of the Foreign Ministry ex- 
plained to Erich Kordt that, while his previous 
work on disarmament problems rendered his 
appointment plausible, his brother’s position 
would make it easy for him “ to keep the State 
Secretary informed about the activities of 
Ribbentrop who, though placed under the 
Foreign Ministry, meant to render himself 


independent”. 
* * * 


Shortly afterwards Ribbentrop went on a 
special mission to London and Paris, a crisis 
having arisen over German rearmament and 
Barthou’s consequent refusal to continue dis- 
armament talks. 


I was strictly enjoined [writes Erich Kordt] 
in no circumstances to correct Ribbentrop’s 
reports to Berlin. All the folly of the man 
should clearly appear. Bilow had already dis- 
covered that Ribbentrop was incapable of drafting 
a report in comprehensible German. ‘“ The 
Reichsprdsident [Hindenburg] should not be 
allowed to form false ideas about Ribbentrop, nor 
should Hitler”, were my instructions. Then 
there will be hope that Ribbentrop’s activities 
will reach an early end. Wherein Bilow was to 
prove mistaken. 


Kordt’s connexion with Ribbentrop lasted 
nearly seven years. The first two covered the 
period of the disarmament talks, of the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement, and of the Rhine- 
land crisis ; in 1934 Kordt was Third Secretary, 
in 1935 Second Secretary, and in 1936 came 
with Ribbentrop to London as First Secretary 
to the Embassy ; on Ribbentrop being made 
Foreign Minister, Kordt became his chef de 
cabinet, and held the post from February 1938 
till December 1940. He claims to have acted as 
observer on Ribbentrop rather than as his help- 
ful collaborator. Undoubtedly he saw and 
heard a good deal, and from the questions or 
problems set to him by Ribbentrop, if not told 
directly, could still gauge which way minds 
were moving. “Almost without any endeavour 
on my part, circumstances made me the most 
important source of information for the highest 
officials of the Foreign Ministry about the plans 
of the Nazi leaders.” 


One may well believe that Kordt never was 
devoted or even loyal to Ribbentrop: but 
clearly he must have been useful and pliable to 
last so long. Now he would have it believed 
that he kept away as much as possible from 





Ribbentrop, and frequently stood up to him, 
provoking clashes. Asked at Weizsicker’s trial 
why then Ribbentrop retained him, Kordt 
replied: 

I have pondered about that and I don’t actually 
know the reason. It may have been the difficulty 
of replacing me. Generally in the years before 
1938 he apologized when we had a clash. But 
that was, of course, before he became Foreign 
Minister. 

Kordt added that perhaps Ribbentrop “ was a 
little superstitious to quit with somebody whom 
he thought to have helped him in this thing 
about the naval treaty”. A mascot ? 

* x * 


Now he exhibits Ribbentrop. It is indeed 
difficult to speak about that sinister buffoon 
without exposing him to ridicule ; but Kordt 
does it with relish, tramping on the stuffed guy 
who once was his master. In the anecdotes 
he tells not much is new, nor could it be: 
for Ribbentrop was repetitive in his inanities, 
and monotonous in his stupid arrogance, his 
pretensions, violence, and subserviency. But 
Kordt appears to find interest and amusement 
in things which seem trivial or tasteless. Still 
his account of Ribbentrop’s visits to this 
country is not without value: even people, 
who could not have failed to size-up Ribbentrop 
morally, thought it expedient to cultivate 
Hitler’s envoy, and thereby helped to build up 
with Hitler the position of one unsurpassed, 
even among the Nazis, in malignant folly. 

Most telling in Kordt’s book are the illus- 
trations: Ribbentrop saluting Hitler at the 
entrance to the Opera, in dress and manner a 
perfect replica of the cinema commissionaire ; 
Meissner and Ribbentrop talking to Hitler at a 
gala party, both covered with the tinsel of over- 
decorated Christmas trees, Meissner standing 
to attention with thumbs in line with the seam 
of the trouser, while Ribbentrop hangs on 
Hitler’s lips with an expression of concentrated 
vacuity. Indeed, a fuller collection of such 
photographs would make an excellent docu- 
mentary film of the Third Reich, from which 
the men who served Hitler in his time, but now 
claim to have been in constant opposition 
against him, must not be omitted. 

* *x * 


Erich Kordt in his story of why he served 
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Hitler is a less subtle and less cautious disciple 
of Weizsacker. Kordt, too, repeatedly “ hesi- 
tated”, but friends urged him to continue ; 
still, he does not soak the reader with blubber- 
ing sham-pacifism, but much rather dwells on 
his quasi-conspiratorial performances ; and, 
whatever the significance or value of those 
performances, at least the two Kordts in their 
intercourse with Englishmen did not hide, like 
Weizsicker, behind a thick curtain. Moreover, 
Erich Kordt shows more frankness in his 
appraisal of the situation ; admits the danger 
which from the outset attached to Hitler’s 
successes even where Germany seemed to 
benefit—which implies a criticism of those who 
helped to achieve them ; and he speaks of the 
insufficiency of the men whose duty it should 
have been to check Hitler while it was still 
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London News Agency 


Back from Munich, Chamberlain speaks to Theo Kordt ; on the left, Lord Halifax 


time. About the attitude of the German masses 
he writes :-— 


The journey [with Hitler in May 1938] was 
for me in one respect a shattering experience.... 
I saw at close quarters crowds of men and women 
of all ages at the railway stations pressing to- 
wards the carriage. They yelled till their voices 
broke, and with flushed faces and outstretched 
arms seemed in the throes of St. Vitus dance.... 
Some women, as it were, flattening their noses 
against the side of the carriage, held up their 
children. Hitler would for a moment hold the 
child’s little arms with both hands, and shake 
them somewhat mechanically, without any change 
of expression.... The happy mothers continued 
shouting Heil. ... 


A middle-aged Berlin woman often came to my 
mind, who told me that she went to all manner 
of demonstrations lining the streets through 
which the Fihrer passed, but had never yet 
properly seen him, for whenever he approached 
her eyes would fill with tears. 
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Meissner, Ribbentrop and Hitler at a Party Gala 


That attitude of the woman in the street, 
of the workman and the soldier, of German 
youth and the junior officers, worked even on 
those who feared the risks which Hitler was 
taking—so long as he was successful oppo- 
sition to him was unreal. Had there been the 
will to overthrow Hitler, the alleged contre- 
temps of Chamberlain’s journeys to Berchtes- 
gaden and Munich would not have been 
decisive. 

I often could not rid myself of the feeling 
[writes Kordt] that, barring a few men who them- 
selves lacked the necessary means and authority, 
the opposition in the Highest Army Command, 


while wishing to have at their disposal an effective 
apparatus for a coup d’état, recoiled from creating 


it when there was still time. Did they fear being 
forced to act by the existence of such an apparatus? 
Looking back, it appears to have been the greatest 
weakness, nay the tragedy, of the opposition that 
in this circle there was no impelling personality, 
no politician or general with the urge to act... . 
Had there but been among us an uninhibited 
type like Rommel, or a younger, aggressive 
character like Count Stauffenberg ! 


Kordt stated at Nuremberg that in September 
1938 Weizsiacker “ was certainly not against the 
Putsch. Perhaps he doubted a little bit whether, 
in the end, the generals would follow us”. 
Follow whom ? Weizsdcker, the muffied hero, 
or the thirty-four-year-old secretary of Ribben- 
trop? And here are Kordt’s answers to ques- 
tions asked by one of the American prosecuting 
counsel :— 

Q. In other words, when you made your 
efforts to have the British follow your advice, 
Weizsicker himself doubted whether the generals 
would, and yet you expected the British Empire 


to follow this advice ? 
A. Exactly. 


Q. And you anticipated . . . that the British 
Empire would support an alleged movement by 
some of the high-ranking army generals and 
members of the S.S., who were unnamed, to 
foment a revolt? ... 

A. I thought that they ran no risk at all if they 
followed our advice. 


* *x x 


What was that “ advice ” tendered to H.M. 
Government which they, so disastrously, failed 
to follow ? What were its background, mean- 
ing, and purpose ? 

Weizsacker and the Kordts differed little 
from Hitler or Henlein in their attitude or 
feelings toward Czechoslovakia ; the game of 
inveighing against BeneS and his people was 
carried on with zest, and is continued in their 
memoirs—Kordt, crowing over Benes’s end, 
tastefully refers to him as der geprellte Betruger 
(“the cheated cheat”). Partition was to be 
the fate of Czechoslovakia, and German vas- 
salage of the Rest-Tschechei (“the rump of 
Czechia’). But they were convinced that these 
aims could be attained by gradual steps con- 
nived in by the Western Powers, while open 
German aggression would force these into a 
war which, they were told by their own Army 
leaders, Germany was bound to lose: Hitler 
and Ribbentrop were gambling with her fate 
just to satisfy their insane passions and vanity. 
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On May 21, 1938, during the “ week-end 
crisis,” Brauchitsch, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, urgently demanded to see Ribben- 
trop. After the interview :— 


*““Do you know our real military position ? ” 
Ribbentrop said to me [writes Kordt]. “. .. 
Brauchitsch has just told me that at present we 
are not able to take on even Czechoslovakia. He 
says that in almost all arms we are absolutely 
inferior. If this is true, my policy is completely 
wrong. 


And Kordt adds in another context :— 


At that time it was hardly disputed that 
Germany would suffer defeat in a war against the 
Western Powers. It was still possible to talk 
openly about it with our Nazi rulers. 


An exaggerated idea of the Allies’ will to resist, 
and fear of the risks to which Hitler seemed to 
expose Germany, drove German generals and 
diplomatists into opposition during the weeks 
preceding Munich. But neither then nor later 
were they willing to relinquish Hitler’s ill- 
gotten gains ; and in London they cultivated 
the appeasers rather than the Foreign Office, 
where the German game was too well under- 
stood. 

On August 23, 1938, Theo Kordt, Chargé 
d’Affaires in the Ambassador’s absence, met 
Sir Horace Wilson at the house of Mr. F. P. 
Conwell-Evans, a friend of the Kordts and a 
prominent member of the Anglo-German 
Society. Theo Kordt’s official report of the 
interview shows him conducting it on orthodox 
Nazi lines : he discoursed about the “ week- 
end crisis ” and Germany’s injured innocence ; 
and when dcliscussing the Runciman Mission, 
recited the usual tale that Czechoslovakia 

would refuse to make the necessary concessions 

as long as she definitely believed that she could 


count on support from both Western Powers in 
any eventuality. ... 


An artificial French creation, she was now 
“like an air-cushion from which the air was 
gradually escaping”. Her “ties with Soviet 
Russia and France must cease”: her place 
was not with Germany’s opponents but with 
her friends. Horace Wilson “listened with 
great attention” ; thought that such a policy 
could be discussed but must not be imposed by 
force ; and agreed that the position of Czecho- 
slovakia was “unnatural and absurd”. It 
would be the height of folly for Britain and 
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Mussolini, Hitler and Ribbentrop in Florence on 
the day before the Italian invasion of Greece 


Germany to fight each other ; he favoured a 
“ large scale ” German policy in South-Eastern 
Europe, and did not fear her using “its re- 
sources for the annihilation of the British 
Empire”. Lastly, he is reported to have said 
that he would see to it “that the British 
Government was prepared for the time when 
the Runciman mission might fail”. In a 
covering letter to Weizsacker, Theo Kordt 
added :— 


Sir Horace spoke of the possibility of a special 
envoy of the British Government communicating 
to the Fiihrer a proposal of a wide (grossziigig), 
peaceful solution ; still, all effort in this direction 
would be useless if there was any truth in the 
rumours current in London and on the Continent 
of our having fixed a date for invading Czecho- 


slovakia. I specially pointed out to Sir Horace 
how necessary it now was for the British Govern- 
ment to speak and act clearly. Bene and his 
people should not be allowed to believe that the 
old policy of cheating could be continued because 
of British indecision. 


Following my instructions I did not mention a 
plebiscite in the Sudetenland as a possible solu- 
tion. But from the whole course of the con- 
versation, Wilson can have no doubt that we 
would not agree to a solution which left the 
[Czechoslovak] State intact within its present 
frontiers. 


Thus Theo Kordt seems to have spoken in 
favour of breaking up Czechoslovakia before he 
was instructed to do so. And this is what, after 


Munich, he told his brother about his talk 
with Horace Wilson :— 


I told him frankly that I and my friends 
thought Hitler to be driving to war; but he 
should tell Neville Chamberlain that the German 
people abhorred war, and that a steady policy on 
the part of the British Government could alone 
make him desist. 


He further quoted Sir Horace as mentioning 


the possibility of a personal letter from Chamber- 
lain to Hitler making clear the situation beyond 
all doubt. Sir Horace asked me to draft such a 
letter, proper, in the view of the German Oppo- 
sition, to open the eyes of the German people. 
Later the correspondence was to be published. 


How much truth there is in either report 
Sir Horace Wilson alone could say. But the 
combination of the two versions is not im- 
possible : the Czechs were to be ground still 
further between the millstones of German 
blackmail and British “ mediation ”, while the 
appeasers were to be asked to help the “ good 
Germans ” to stop Hitler from exposing Ger- 
many to mortal danger—as was done at 
Munich. 

Early in September it was decided to ask 
the British Government for “‘ an unambiguous 
declaration concerning their attitude should 
Hitler attack Czechoslovakia”—they should 
** show their teeth ”’, for Hitler maintained that 
they were keeping “ all their back-doors open 
in case their bluff did not come off”. Erich 
Kordt could not go to London but a cousin 
of his, having learnt by heart instructions he 
had written for her, went, and on September 6, 
Theo Kordt, in a two-hours’ talk, gave the 
message to Sir Horace Wilson. Asked if he 
would repeat it to Lord Halifax, he gladly 
agreed, and on September 7, met him in Wilson’s 


room at 10 Downing Street. And. here is the 
account given by Theo Kordt to his brother :— 


I had previously jotted down what I wanted 
to say, and started: ‘“‘ Extraordinary times 
demand extraordinary means. To-day I come 
to you not as German Chargé d’Affaires, but as 
spokesman of political and military circles in 
Berlin, which desire by every means to prevent 
war. The message which I shall now transmit to 
you has been carefully considered and seems to 
us to deserve the British Government’s attention. 
We know for certain that Hitler plans an attack 
against Czechoslovakia and assumes that it will be 
possible to localize the war, i.e. that France will 
not meet her obligations towards Czechoslovakia 
arising from the alliance of January 25, 1924, and 
the subsequent agreements connected with it. The 
political and military circles for which I speak 
sharply oppose that policy. We believe that a 
return to decency and honour among European 
nations would be definitely barred if free rein was 
now given to Hitler’s policy of violence. 

Lloyd George declared after the World War 
that the nations and governments had slipped 
into it. The men for whom I speak consider that 
the position in 1914 would not have proved so 
hopeless if Sir Edward Grey had made it clear 
on behalf of the Government that Great Britain 
would not stand aside in case of a Franco-German 
war. This warning given in time would have had 
a moderating influence on the decisions of the 
Imperial Government. 

If, therefore, France is willing to fulfil her 
obligations towards her Czechoslovak ally, and 
if the declarations of the Prime Minister that in 
such case the British Empire could not stand aside 
are meant seriously, my friends consider it 
necessary that the British Government should 
clearly emphasize these decisive facts. The 
declaration we suggest cannot be too unequivocal 
and firm enough for the purpose in question. 
Hitler and Ribbentrop will hardly dare to launch 
a war if a public British declaration brings it 
home to the German people that an attack against 
Czechoslovakia would render war with Great 
Britain unavoidable. Should, however, Hitler 
persist in his bellicose policy, I can assure you 
that the political and military circles for which I 
speak will “‘ take arms against a sea of troubles 
and by opposing end them ”’. 

Hitler’s war is unpopular with German public 
opinion and in responsible army circles, and is 
considered a crime against civilization. If the 
solicited declaration is issued, the leaders are 
prepared to offer armed resistance to Hitler’s 
policy. A diplomatic defeat would result in a very 
serious political reverse for Hitler within Germany 
and would practically mean the end of the 
National-Socialist régime. 

I concluded: “It was not easy for me thus 
to speak to the British Foreign Secretary. But 
German patriots see no other way out of the 
dilemma except in close co-operation with the 
British Government in order to ward off the great 
crime of a war.” 

Lord Halifax listened to me in a most earnest 
and attentive manner. He thanked me for the 
frankness with which I had spoken in that most 
critical moment. He, too, emphasized that war 
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over the Sudeten problem would be a crime ; but 
it could not be avoided if Hitler used force against 
Czechoslovakia. Halifax promised to inform the 
Prime Minister and one or two of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, and assured me that the matter 
would be carefully examined and treated as secret. 


Eloquent enough to impress ‘the orator himself 
—but what was there of concrete data to make 
a responsible statesman take crucial decisions ? 
A message from an alleged Fronde of undis- 
closed composition and unknown strength, 
whose capacity to act at the time remains un- 
certain even now. That the Germans would 
hardly try to enforce their claims against 
Czechoslovakia if convinced “ that it meant a 
general war”, Halifax himself wrote to 
Henderson on August 5. But how to convince 
them “‘ without exposing ourselves to humilia- 
tion if we don’t go to war” ?—which the 
British Government had no intention of doing. 
Halifax’s recipe was “to keep the Germans 
guessing”. But Hitler had guessed, and guessed 
correctly ; the other Germans had not ; hence 
the trouble in their camp. When on September 
15 Chamberlain’s plane had taken off on his 
first flight to Germany, Halifax, according to 
Theo Kordt, took him by the arm and led him 
aside ; and referring to the previous idea of a 
letter to Hitler, remarked : “‘ We have in the 
meantime decided otherwise, and think a 
personal interview the better plan.” Undoubted- 
ly Berchtesgaden, Godesberg, and Munich 
were the simplest and safest way of avoiding a 
war over Czechoslovakia. But the Germans 
themselves had not thought such a surrender 
possible. 


Of Erich Kordt’s contribution to the story 
of the alleged military plot against Hitler, in 
September 1938, the reader must form his own 
judgment. On the 27th, the day the German 
mobilization was expected at 2 p.m., his brother 
telephoned to him from London soon. after 
II a.m., calling attention to the supreme gravity 
of the situation. 


I had hardly put down the receiver when I 
heard at the outer door of my office a knock 
agreed upon with Schulenburg [Deputy-Chief of 
the Berlin Police, executed after the attempt against 
Hitler of July 20, 1944]. He was no less excited 
than myself. ‘“‘ Brauchitsch is said to be willing 
to co-operate. I have come to ascertain whether 
the international situation is unchanged ”’, he said 
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Hitler at the Opera, greeted by Ribbentrop 


in haste. “‘ The great war may start any moment’’, 
I replied. ‘‘ Immediate action is necessary before 
our plot is discovered. Don’t wait till the after- 
noon or till to-morrow”, I begged him. He in- 
quired who was in the Reich Chancery. I could 
assure him that no precautions had yet been 
taken... .“ I can get you into the Reich Chancery. 
If several of us are inside, we may be able to open 
the great door behind the guard and let in an 
advance detachment into the Chancery.”’ Schulen- 
burg hurried away. Now Rome was on the 
telephone. 


The Italians were intervening in favour of a 
Four Power Conference at Munich. The crisis 
was over. 

If the risks of Hitler’s policy alone provoked 
active opposition its moral basis was weak and 
its work necessarily uncertain. Erich Kordt 
admits perhaps more than he meant to when 
he says that the mass of the German people 


were ready 
to pass over doubts and pangs of conscience, which 
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subsisted in spite of intensive propaganda, so 
long as no obvious risks or dangers were seen. 
The feeling for justice and the wish for peace 
lost their strength through the seeming ease with 
which Hitler entered Prague. 


A “conscience” and “feeling for justice ” 
born of fear and evaporated by success will 
raise no martyrs ; and about the second “ plot ” 
against Hitler, in the autumn of 1939, Kordt 
writes under the heading : “‘ Thus conscience 
does make cowards of us all.” 


The German General Staff did not believe 
in an easy victory over France. seg Beck, 
late C.G.S., declared that an offensive in the 
West “ must get stuck ”— f 
where I cannot say, but my military experience 
of forty years tells me that it will get stuck. Then 
comes the historical counter-offensive. 


Brauchitsch and Halder thought likewise. 


At last [writes Kordt] the General Staff seemed 
seriously engaged on preparing a coup d’état, 
to be carried out the moment Hitler gave the 
order for an autumn offensive in the West. ... 
On secret instructions from Halder a staff was 
set up... to plan in detail military action against 
Hitler. . . . The plan began to take shape. 


But were the generals ready to act? “ If only 
they do not again plead the oath which, as they 
say, binds them to the living Hitler!” re- 
marked Oster (Canaris’s assistant—both exe- 
cuted by the Germans in April 1945). 

With engaging frankness Kordt discusses 
why not one man was found among those who 
had easy access to Hitler “ to free our country 
and the world from that man”. He himself 
“had better chances than anyone of our 
group”; but the idea of acting “I always 
dropt with suspicious speed ”’. 


There is no lack of brave men and women ; 
. .. but few among them are prepared to strive 
for an end and renounce seeing it accomplished. 
All watchfulness . . . can protect a tyrant only 
against those who mean to witness the sequel... . 

“We have no one to throw a bomb so as to 
free our generals of their scruples’, said Oster 
when I called on him on November 1, 1939. “I 
have come to ask you for it”. . . “ You shall have 
it on November 11.” 


Then, on the 8th, occurred the attempt against 
Hitler in the Munich beer-cellar—Oster sus- 
pected that it had been staged by the Gestapo 
with Hitler’s knowledge. 


“And now ?” I asked impatiently. ‘‘ Watch 
them ; now our swaying reeds will say : the dirty 


work is being taken from us, Hitler will fall 
without us.” “‘ Then we have to proceed without 
them. The decision stands. Well, to to-morrow.” 


But the next day Oster explained that for 
technical reasons it was impossible, after the 
attempt, to do anything without rousing 
suspicion. 

Then I said quietly: ‘“‘ In that case I must 

use a pistol, the offensive in the West must not be.” 

Oster argued against it—the offensive had 
been postponed by a fortnight. 

I have not used a pistol. 


“It is all over ”, I said at night to my cousin, 
and begged her to ask no questions. 


And Kordt concludes :— 


It was neither an accident, nor fate, but our 
insufficiency which has got us where we now 
stand. 

A fitting end to a tale which, even accepting the 
“historicity ” of the curiously melodramatic 
conversations, might as well, from the point 
of view of history, have been left untold. 

A diplomatic counterpart to “ conspira- 
torial” activities was sought by the Kordt 
brothers in private interviews with Lord 
Vansittart, mostly at the house of Mr. Conwell- 
Evans ; and whatever Vansittart may have 
thought of them, he could hardly have refused 
meeting the Counsellor or Chargé d’Affaires 
of the German Embassy and the chef de cabinet 
of Ribbentrop. Accounts of those talks are 
prefaced by Erich Kordt with descriptions of 
Vansittart’s person and of his checked trousers, 
remarks which Conwell-Evans’s housekeeper 
made about Vansittart and Theo Kordt, etc. ; 
the talks as rendered equal these preliminaries 
in taste and importance. The Kordts are seen 
instructing Vansittart and H.M. Government 
in the conduct of foreign affairs : criticizing 
the guarantees given to secondary Powers in 
Eastern Europe ; advising how to deal with 
Italy ; or warning the British Government on 
behalf of the German “ Opposition ” to close 
with Stalin lest Hitler forestall them—their 
guidance was apparently required to put 
Englishmen wise and to set things right. At 
the last interview between Theo Kordt and 
Vansittart, on the eve of the outbreak of war, it 
was “settled” that Kordt should try to be sent 
to a neutral country so as to keep in touch with 
London: and Weizsicker, in fact, agreed to 
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place him at Berne to deal with Switzerland 
(the “ Protecting Power”) and with the Red 
Cross. And here is the method of communicat- 
ing which Theo Kordt claims to have been 
arranged :— 


I was to address a postcard to Vansittart, 
Conwell-Evans, or to Vansittart’s secretary ... 
unsigned, only with a verse of Horace. A fort- 
night after despatching the postcard I would be 
available at the place of the postmark. Lord 
Vansittart would then send Conwell-Evans to 
meet me. 


Both Weizsacker and Erich Kordt emphasize 
how careful they had to be in dealings even 
with trusted foreign diplomatists because of 
the dangers arising from stolen documents and 
broken ciphers. Kordt writes in his book 


(page 251) :— 


Ciano had supplied us with evidence that even 
the archives of the British Foreign Office did not 
guard all their secrets. 


And at Weizsicker’s trial he said in the witness- 
box, on June 4, 1948 (page 7370) :— 


We had heard from the Austrians that Musso- 
lini presented to Schuschnigg whole files .. . 
evidently . . . stolen from the Foreign Office 
archives, 


Had Erich Kordt, in June 1948, to rely on such 
third-hand, inaccurate information about that 
matter? Had brother Theo said nothing to 
brother Erich ? And had not Erich heard or 
read Theo’s Nuremberg evidence before he 
wrote his memoirs published in 1950? Why, 
then, so discreet or reticent ? Of course, to a 
hundred readers of memoirs there will be 
hardly one who will wade through the mass of 
the Nuremberg records. Here are the replies 
Theo Kordt gave on July 15, 1948, under 
cross-examination by the American prosecuting 
counsel :— 


Q. ... during that period [in Switzerland] ... 
you were also in contact with the British inter- 
mediaries in your peace and resistance efforts, 
isn’t that correct ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At that time . . . you certainly were doing 
nothing to harm British interests, were you ?... 

A. Nothing that would be contrary to my 
official duties and my personal convictions. 

Q. Now, do you recall that in December 1939 
you were the person selected to go to Italy ? 

A. Yes. 

. .. . for the examination of black-market 
documents of the British Foreign Office and its 
missions in Italy ?... 

A. I know what you are referring to. 
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Theo Kordt further stated (correctly) that the 
documents were not from the Foreign Office 
archives but from the Rome Embassy ; (in- 
correctly) that they were only drafts; and 
(confusedly) that he was sent to ascertain their 
authenticity because he “knew the hand- 
writing of leading officials in the British Foreign 
Office ”’. 


Q. Were there just a few documents or 
more ...? 
A. ... There were two hand suitcases full. 


He had looked at them twice, each time for only 
about 20 minutes; obviously had not been 
able to examine them carefully ; yet he knew 
that they were “ amusing ” but unimportant ; 
and had recommended their purchase—for 
their historical value. Pressed about the use 
to which copies of cipher telegrams among 
them could be put in breaking British codes, 
Kordt wriggled till shown a wire which he 
himself had sent to Weizsacker naming this as 
a reason for purchasing them. “ Well”, he 
then remarked, ‘‘all countries make that 
efett....° 


Q. Now, subsequently you saw ... your 
British friends. Did you discuss with them the 


fact that these documents were now in German 
hands ? 
A. No. 


Questioned about other activities detrimental 
to Great Britain (transmitting via Berne in- 
formation from the German Legation at Dublin 
about air targets in Britain, etc.) Theo Kordt 
asserted that he did nothing beyond “ what a 
diplomat of every country has to do for his own 
country”: which may be true—except that 
the Kordts should not at the same time have 
claimed the confidence of Englishmen, nor 
should try now to represent their own and 
Weizsicker’s war activities as something which 
they were not: the primary aim for which 
they worked was Germany’s victory, and next, 
reinsurance in case of defeat. 

When in October 1939, plans for a military 
coup against Hitler were talked about, Erich 
Kordt, together with Hasso von Etzdorf, the 
official iasion between the General Staff and 
the Foreign Ministry, drew up a memorandum 
discussing, among other things, the conditions 
for a peace with the Western Powers. The 
memorandum was submitted to the C.-in-C., 
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Brauchitsch, to the General Staff, to General 
von Stiilpnagel and other Army leaders, and 
is said to have received their approval. Parts 
of it are now printed by Kordt ; and here are 
its territorial terms for a “‘ peace with honour”: 


. . . a peace which would not infringe Germany’s 
ethnic frontier (approximately as fixed at Munich), 
and would establish an overland connexion be- 
tween East Prussia and the Reich, and restore to 
Germany the Upper Silesian industrial districts. 

Such a solution would satisfy her real national 
interest. It would avoid burdening Germany with 
alien elements, and yet, for geographic and 
economic reasons, would secure for her a pre- 
dominant influence over a rump-Czechia and a 
rump-Poland. 


Thus the Munich frontier, which included 
some 800,000 Czechs in Germany, was claimed 
as being just, while part or the whole of the 
Polish Corridor and of Upper Silesia was 
claimed without reference to “ ethnology ” ; 
and it was fully and pleasurably realized that 
such a territorial settlement would give Ger- 
many the whip hand over the “rumps” of 
those two nations. The “good Germans ” 
visibly change into “ Hitler profiteers ”’. 

Meantime it seemed essential to obtain from 
Great Britain an assurance that the confusion 
of a military coup would not be used for hostile 
action by the Allies. And lo! in the last days 
of October, Mrs. Theo Kordt arrived in 
Berlin with a written declaration brought to 
Berne by Conwell-Evans. 


Asked by my brother, Conwell-Evans assured 
him that this declaration by Neville Chamberlain, 
which was for transmission to him (diese zur 
Ubergabe an ihn bestimmte Erkldrung Neville 
Chamberlains) constituted a solemn obligation, 
strictly to be observed toward any trustworthy 
Government which would replace the Nazi 
régime. 

My brother and I had during the preceding 
days corresponded in code about the expected 
British declaration and referred to it as an “‘ offi- 
cially certified receipt ” (léschbare Quittung), which 
I absolutely required in case we sold our parental 
house. “* I am sending you enclosed the negotiable 
instrument ”’, he now wrote in his covering letter, 
** and I expect a sale soon.” 

I was convinced that I now had a powerful 
trump in my hand with which to overcome the 
inhibitions of the General Staff. 


“Oster has told me what you are bringing 
from the Tommies”’, said General Beck, late 
C.G.S., “ now we must go ahead.” Beck was 
greatly impressed. 


So will be the reader, though for different 
reasons. A photographic copy of the document 
is given by Erich Kordt, and at the first glance 
the reader will note that this historic declaration, 
sent presumably by the Prime Minister him- 
self, is scribbled very roughly by Mr. Conwell- 
Evans using informal abbreviations of his own : 
for instance, a short dash for “the”; next, 
that Erich Kordt, who prints it in English on 
the opposite page, substitutes “NC” for 
* HMG”, and makes no less than seven other 
mistakes in transcribing some 25 lines ; and 
lastly, that at the top of the photographic copy 
is the mark “‘ Oct. 12”, apparently added later 
on, and neither reproduced nor explained on 
the opposite page. Turning to the document 
itself, he will be struck by its oratorical and 
homiletic emptiness : its wishes for a better 
future in which Germany will take her rightful 
place in Europe and all nations will be able 
** to live their lives without fear and to devote 
their gifts to the development of their culture, 
the pursuit of their ideals and the improvement 
of their national prosperity ”. But on compar- 
ing it with Hansard for October 12, 1939, 
columns 565-6, the reader will find that this 
declaration, “to be transmitted” to Theo 
Kordt, consisted merely of two paragraphs of 
Neville Chamberlain’s speech, broadcast the 
same night to all the world. Surely the Berlin 
Foreign Office, the German Legation at Berne, 
and at least some of the generals must have been 
acquainted with it, and apparently the mark of 
“ Oct. 12” is a reference to its origin. Why, 
then, has Erich Kordt nothing to say about 
that ? 


The final touch of comedy is added by the 
covering letter from Theo Kordt. If the two 
brothers had a secret code, why use it in con- 
nexion with a text which, however unimportant, 
would have supplied the Gestapo with the key ? 


General Guderian, the Armoured Corps 
commander, writes in his memoirs: “So 
much is now talked and written about resis- 
tance to the Hitler régime . . . I must refuse the 
description of resisters to men who merely 
whispered in corners that they were of a 
different opinion. ...” He might have added : 
‘and who expected the British Government to 
do their work for them ” 











St. Catharine’s Hill, Winchester 


of a nation must depend on the relationship 

of its people to their land. The people with 
a physical and spiritual inheritance left to them 
by their history, and the land which has been 
created for them by all the events of geological 
time and the efforts of their ancestors during 
the past few thousand years. It is an obvious 
truth, yet one from which nowadays we shield 
ourselves by living within layers of wallpaper, 
plaster, brick and glass—these houses them- 
selves usually deeply embedded within the 
man-made world of a city. Even now from time 
to time the bare reality of the dependence 
breaks through these defences. Perhaps an 
industry dies and we have to accept the prob- 
lems of a derelict area ; perhaps the destructive 
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activities of opencast mining become so out- 
rageous in their shortsightedness that we are 
roused to protect the countryside. Normally, 
however, we contrive to live inside our houses 
and our cities forgetful both of our utter depen- 
dence on the land and of the fact that it is always 
changing—changing on every scale from the 
abandonment of one field to the heather by 
some discouraged hill farmer, to that of a big 
social enterprise such as the opening of a new 
mining area. 

Since the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution the shifts of population have been rapid 
and dramatic enough to have commanded 
attention and a conspicuous place in history. 
We have all been made aware of the great 
movement in the balance of population away 








from the best agricultural lands towards the 
coal and iron regions of South Wales and the 
North, and again of the slight swing back to 
the Midlands and the South which have resulted 
from more recent industrial variations. Such 
quick and violent shifts have everywhere be- 
come possible with modern industrialism. 
Formerly the density of settlement was pri- 
marily controlled by what men could harvest 
from the surface of their land or its surrounding 
waters, but now it is far more powerfully in- 
fiuenced by what they can bring up from below 
the surface, by the mineral deposits which 
time has left by chance among our rocks. 

Before the seventeenth century population 
movements were immensely slow ; indeed there 
had been little change in the general pattern 
of rural settlement since late Saxon times. 
Nevertheless, changes relatively as great as 
those of recent centuries took place in the 
remote past even though they were gradual and 
the populations involved very small. To remind 
us of our perpetual dependence on the land 
and to give perspective to present changes, 
it is worth while to recall these slow-motion 
upheavals of the prehistoric past. There is, too, 
a distinctive poetic quality in this whole con- 
ception of man battling against and courting his 
natural surroundings, using them as the stuff 
of his material achievements, the inspiration of 
his art, and in so doing turning primeval 
wilderness into a humanly created landscape. 

It would be absurd to linger over a time so 
distant that men’s movements and habits were 
still being dictated by the climatic vagaries of 
the Ice Age ! There is a ready justification for 
ignoring these ancient hunters, in that Britain 
can hardly be held to have existed before our 
particular fragment of the earth’s crust had 
been isolated from the continent of Europe, an 
event which took place some eight thousand 
years ago, very late in the history of the Stone 
Age hunting peoples. The obvious moment to 
choose for the beginning of this narrative is 
one rather later than the isolation, when Britain 
was still inhabited only by hunters and there- 
fore virtually unaffected by human life, but 
when invasion by farming peoples was about 
to produce one of the major changes in the 
relation of land and people with which we are 
concerned. 
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At this moment—and let us for convenience 
assume it to be a moment in the year 2500 B.C., 
for there is no good reason why prehistory 
should not be allowed its precise dates—a tiny 
population was living where it could in the 
interstices of the forests which had spread 
across Europe with the passing of the Ice Age. 
From following big game over bleak but open 
steppe and tundra, men were now being forced 
to live either on poor heath land where they 
could hunt deer and other smaller game in the 
forest verges, or on the sea shore or by rivers 
and meres where fish, including shell fish, 
formed a large part of their diet. It appears that 
the most populous part of the country at this 
time was the Greensand of Essex, Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex, together with the Thames valley 
and its tributaries ; but there were alse scat- 
tered groups right up the east coast, while the 
descendants of rather older stocks were 
probably living round the Pennines, where the 
remains of their summer camps can be found 
below the moorland peat, and round the sea 
coasts of western Scotland. 

These hunters, fishermen and fowlers with 
their humble equipment of bone, wood and 
stone, could make little impression on the 
countryside ; they felled a few trees among 
millions, and may sometimes have used fire to 
clear wider areas, but generally they were 
passive in relation to their surroundings and 
their numbers remained very small indeed— 
perhaps never more than a thousand souls in 
the whole island. To this scene, where man was 
little more than a talented carnivore, immi- 
grant peoples brought the revolutionary changes 
of a farming economy. Pushing gradually west 
and north in their search for new territories, 
farming communities at last reached the 
British Isles and began the struggle to tame and 
cultivate the land which may be said to have 
achieved its most nearly perfect success in the 
century or so before the Industrial Revolution. 

Their invasions can be divided into two, 
each with its own distinctive pattern of settle- 
ment. The greater number of immigrants after 
arriving by the short sea routes across the 
Channel occupied southern and parts of eastern 
England, showing a strong preference for the 
upland areas of the chalk downs. It was once 
assumed that they found these hills almost as 
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Lynchets, the narrow terraced Saxon Fields, at Sherrington, Oxford 


bare as they are to-day and were able imme- 
diately to head for open pastures ; it is now 
known that even the chalk then carried a light 
forest growth, but except where there were 
extensive drifts of clay it must have been with- 
out the undergrowth which helped to make the 
low ground impassable, and soon the new- 
comers were moving freely about the hills. They 
found good grazing for their small breeds of 
cattle and sheep, and were able to clear patches 
of soil for the cultivation of wheat and barley. 
Their land-taking did not greatly disturb the 
remnants of the hunting tribes, who borrowed 
what seemed to them good in the invaders 
culture and continued to live in their riverside 
settlements, remaining particularly strongly 
entrenched in the Thames valley. 

It is interesting that it was they as well as 
the newcomers who developed the earliest 


mining industry of Britain. In Suffolk, in 
Sussex and here and there in Wessex, flint 
mining became an important activity. It was 
certainly an arduous one for men equipped 
only with bone shovels and antler picks and 
wedges, and the fact that it was pursued with 
such energy is itself a proof of their deter- 
mination to clear the uplands. The mined flint 
was almost all used for the manufacture of 
axes, and the axes were mainly needed to fell 
trees. If further evidence is wanted to prove 
that they were in fact able to fell them, we can 
turn to their fenced cattle enclosures, wooden 
huts, dug-out boats and a great range of wooden 
utensils. 

We can picture, then, how between 2500 
and 2000 B.C. the farming communities took 
possession of the light soils of England, ex- 
tending northwards from Wessex along the 
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Small Quadrangular Fields of the “ Celtic’ type, Fyfield Down, Wiltshire 


limestone belt which leads to Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, and eastward into Norfolk along the 
chalk ridgeways which in time were to become 
the Icknield Way. Meanwhile, a different type 
of settlement was taking place among the 
mountains and moorlands of western Britain. 
Some of these invaders may have come directly 
from Brittany, southern France and Iberia, 
but others seem to have reached our west coast 
by way of Ireland ; certainly they all came by 
sea routes and their colonization remained 
always largely coastal. As one would expect of 
voyagers feeling their way along a rocky but 
much indented coast line, they tended to settle 
in small, isolated communities round sea lochs 
and other inlets, thence often pushing inland 
towards the valley heads. They might also 
disembark on a coastal plain if it were open 
enough, and they occupied the peninsulars of 
Penwith, Pembroke and Carnarvon, and the 
islands and promontories of western and 





northern Scotland in considerable force. In this 
Atlantic Coast colonization of our island the 
most habitable ground normally lay at a moder- 
ate height, a few hundred feet above sea level, 
on the slopes lying between choked valleys and 
cold and boggy summits. 

These disembarkations, these miniature land- 
takings by peoples whose way of life was very 
much like that of highland crofters, were 
going forward during the last quarter of the 
second millenium B.c., a few centuries before 
bronze began to come into use in Britain. It is 
not likely that the voyagers had any interest in 
prospecting when they first set sail for this 
country—they were looking for land—but 
having taken possession of just those highland 
territories where tin, copper and gold were 
waiting discovery, their descendants must have 
handled much of the subsequent trade both in 
ores and manufactured goods. This trade gave 
western Britain and Ireland an importance in 
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relation to the richer agricultural lands of 
England, which they were never again to 
enjoy. 

In these centuries when the soil of Britain 
was first being cleared for tillage, and when the 
excellence of our pastures was first being 
proved by growing flocks and herds, we have 
seen that the pattern of settlement was very 
largely dependent on the light soils. Though in 
the west questions of elevation and of climate 
also played a part, this is really another way of 
saying that the early farmers had to avoid 
forest. The forest, mostly of oak mingled with 
elm and alder, which had grown undisturbed 
for thousands of years, was beyond their strength 
to tackle ; tangled with undergrowth, water- 
logged in winter, it harboured wolves, bears 
and lynx, while men, despite their cunning, 
still had no better instrument with which to 
fight it than an axe of flint or polished stone. 
Different though the lines of settlement in the 
eastern lowlands and the western and northern 
highlands were bound to be, both alike were in 
great part dictated by the tyranny of the trees. 

Broadly speaking, this settlement pattern 
remained unchanged throughout the rest of 
prehistoric times, although it began to be 
modified during the last century before the 
Roman Conquest. The various invaders who 
fought their way into the country between about 
1900 and 1450B.C. probably built a more 
aristocratic society, based on larger units ; 
they may also have introduced a more purely 
pastoral economy. But although they had 
bronze, and in time developed a very serviceable 
equipment of bronze tools, they made no 
serious attempt at forest clearance but remained 
upon the open, light soil country. When pres- 
sure of population began to be felt they seem 
merely to have colonized marginal lands— 
heathy country where the grazing was poor but 
still fairly open. 

Even during the last millenium before 
Christ, when large-scale invasion began again 
and groups of Celtic-speaking peoples intro- 
duced settled agriculture, there was no shift 
from the light soils. These Celts did, however, 
change the appearance of the countryside far 
more than their pastoral predecessors could 
ever have done. In place of corn plots cultivated 
by hand for a few seasons and then deserted, 


they established a regular system of ploughed 
fields ; in place of the tents or flimsy huts of a 
shifting, partially nomadic people they built 
farmsteads that were simple enough but which 
might be inhabited for centuries. It was at this 
time that our downland first began to be 
covered with the small rectangular fields, often 
known as “ Celtic fields’, whose embanked 
outlines still show through the turf, making a 
fine network of shadows when seen from the 
air. Among them stood hamlets and isolated 
farmsteads, while there must have been at least 
a few other settlements as substantial as the lake 
villages of Glastonbury and Mere, where several 
hundred people lived in compact clusters of 
round huts. Hill-tops were often fortified as 
tribal strongholds and these, too, sometimes 
sheltered permanent settlements. The new 
agriculture naturally produced a far larger 
cereal crop, and full advantage was taken of 
this by improved storage arrangements with 
pits and granaries. So it was possible for the 
population to increase quite sharply without 
any appreciable change in the area farmed. The 
Celtic invaders had revolutionized the methods 
of farming but not its distribution ; potentially 
the best soils in the island were still almost 
entirely unused. 


Yet all the factors were there which made a 
change almost inevitable. Perhaps it would have 
happened sooner, had not the Celts wasted so 
much life and so much energy on inter-tribal 
feuds—on cattle raiding, fighting and the erec- 
tion of huge fortresses. The population was 
certain in time to overtake the increased pro- 
ductivity of the land, while on the other hand 
iron was now being exploited on a scale which 
made a serious onslaught on the forests per- 
fectly possible : the necessary axes and ploughs 
could be put into every man’s hand. The 
earliest blumeries seem to have been in the 
Forest of Dean. Later the Sussex ores were 
also being used, and the peasants and farmers 
on the South Downs must have watched 
columns of smoke from the furnaces rising 
among the tree-tops, signals of the first small 
attack on the ancient Wealden forests. Mean- 
while, of course, the flint mines, which had 
remained in production long after bronze was 
first introduced, were finally abandoned and 
allowed to lapse back into the landscape. The 
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Cissbury, showing the Ramparts of the Iron-Age City, the Shafts of the Neolithic Flint Mines and the 
Lynchets resulting from Roman cultivation 


turf-grown bumps and hollows of the disused 
shafts still commemorate the earliest example 
of an obsolete industry. 

Although the factors of change were there, 
it took another invasion to shake the con- 
servatism of two thousand years of prehistoric 
farming. During the last century B.c. Britain 
was invaded by Belgic tribes, coming from those 
regions round the lower Rhine which were 
then, and have always remained, an area of 
conflict between the Gallic and Germanic races. 
The Belgae were themselves of mixed stock, and 
their continental background had made them 
familiar with life in forested country. Further- 
more, they were excellent blacksmiths. At first 
they occupied only the south-east corner of the 
island ; but soon the successfully agressive 
policies of their rulers, among whom were 
Cassivellaunus, Commius and Cunobelin (Cym- 
beline), won them dominion over the greater 
part of southern as well as south-eastern Britain. 
From the beginning there are signs of a new 
form of settlement. The remains of Belgic 
occupation are found in some of the fertile 
valleys of the Home Counties, Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, while, as their conquests were ex- 
tended, they were even able occasionally to 
bring about the desertion of the old tribal hill- 





top strongholds in favour of more low-lying 

sites. For instance, the fort known as the 
Trundle, whose earthen ramparts crown the 

hill adjoining the Goodwood racecourse, was 

left empty and a settlement founded a few miles 

away on the coastal plain near Chichester. 
Similarly the Belgae sacked and burnt the 
British fort on St. Catharine’s Hill above Win- 
chester, settling instead on the site of the present 

city. Again, the princely descendents of Cassi- 
vellaunus shifted their own capital from the 
upland site of Wheathampstead down to the 

valley bottom close by St. Albans, while 
Cunobelin’s famous stronghold of Camulo- 
dunum, the virtual capital of Britain at the time 

of the Roman Conquest, lay on a spit of land 
between two streams a mile or so from modern 
Colchester. 

There is no doubt of the movement down ) 
into the valleys during the age of Belgic ex- 
pansion ; it was probably accompanied by 
further agricultural innovations. Some Belgic 
ploughs may have been wheeled, they were 
often furnished with stout coulters for cutting 
the sod and were designed to turn the sod to 
one side. It is possible that many of the new 
valley-side fields may already have been of the 
long narrow shape most appropriate for a heavy 











plough, contrasting with the little squarish 
“* Celtic fields ” of the upland farmers. Although 
the valleys were being peopled these uplands 
were still fully cultivated. Indeed, just as this 
Belgic century before the Roman Conquest of 
Britain was one of transition between prehistory 
and history, so too it was a time of transition 
between the traditional light-soil upland settle- 
ment of prehistoric times and the new relation 
with the land which was to be fully developed 
by the Anglo-Saxons. 

This transitional phase lasted also through 
the four centuries of Roman rule when the 
changes initiated by the Belgae were gently 
pursued. The well-to-do country gentlemen 
who farmed from our “‘ Roman Villas ” were 
often the heirs of prosperous British and Belgic 
families ; there are instances of villas, with all 
their amenities of central-heating, tessellated 
floors and glazed windows, being built on the 
very foundations of the squalid huts which had 
been considered good enough before the Romans 
came. On the villa estates with their slave 
labour, the new agriculture was practised, 
while on the hills the native population lived on 
in the old manner, heavily taxed but otherwise 
undisturbed ; and to-day the eyes cannot 
distinguish between the marks left by these 
Romano-British fields and those surviving from 
later prehistoric times. It is worth remembering 
that the East-Anglian fenlands were at this 
period being very extensively farmed—a de- 
velopment which seems to have been made 
possible partly by geographical conditions, 
partly by the skilful work of the Roman 
engineers. 

A further change in the distribution of the 
population brought about by Roman policy, 
was in one way a complete innovation, and yet 
in another can be seen as the extension of a 
tendency already apparent under the Belgae. 
This was the foundation of towns, nearly all of 
them in low-lying positions, many of them in 
valleys at the points where roads crossed rivers. 
Several were in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Belgic settlements large or small—for exam- 
ple, Verulamium (St. Albans), Colchester, 
Chichester, Winchester and Canterbury. Al- 
though the Roman Imperial efforts to urbanize 
their British province were not in the end 
successful, the Britons showing a tenacious 
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preference for life on their country estates, the 
new towns had a century or more of prosperity 
before their decline began ; and, although they 
were to be destroyed by the barbarian con- 
querors, nearly all of them rose again in later 
Saxon times and have flourished ever since. It 
is impossible to ignore Roman urbanization in 
any study of the changing relations of land and 
people. Nor, although the numbers of industrial 
workers must have been small, ought one to 
forget Roman mining activity, particularly their 
export of Cornish tin, lead mainly from Men- 
dip and Derbyshire, and iron. There was, after 
all, a small lead-mining town at Charterhouse- 
on-Mendip, while the Sussex and Kentish 
Weald was criss-crossed with roads used for the 
transport of iron ore. 

The late Celtic and Roman period together 
were intermediate between the prehistoric 
settlement pattern and the very different pat- 
tern established before the Norman Conquest, 
which still survives as the background of in- 
dustrial Britain. Villas, towns and trade had 
brought about changes, had begun a shift to- 
wards the valleys ; but, when the Roman legions 
withdrew in the face of barbarian onslaught, 
and the Anglo-Saxon and Jutish peoples poured 
into the island, vast stretches of forest still 
covered much of the clay lands of England, 
most of all in the Weald, in East Anglia and the 
Midlands. It would be wrong to assume that 
our Germanic ancestors immediately occupied 
these forest lands : they did not—most relics 
of early pagan settlement are still on the uplands 
or in areas already cleared during the Roman 
period. But they were a vigorous people, pro- 
lific, full of the energy generated by expansion 
and conquest, and they were well used to 
forest. In surprisingly few generations they had 
gone far towards completing the task which the 
past three thousand years of British agriculture 
had hardly attempted. 

By the time the small pagan settlements had 
expanded and coalesced into the Christian 
kingdoms, the transformation of the land settle- 
ment was in its main outline complete. The 
arable farms on the downland were deserted, 
and sheep now found pasture on the turf which 
had spread over the small Celtic fields ; the 
sides of many valleys were terraced with those 
long, narrow fields which still often show like 


















gigantic flights of steps ; the plains of heavy 
soil had been wrested from the trees and wild 
animals, and were now thickly scattered with 
villages. Even the Midlands, that most stub- 
born heart of the clay lands, had a thriving 
population working their open fields and giving 
strength to the powerful kingdom of Mercia. 
The contemporary riddle on The Plough gives 
some idea of the quiet struggle : 


My nose is downward and I dig deep into the 
ground, 


I am the grey foe of the wood, and my lord 
Guides me as he goes stooping at my tail ; 


He pushes me across the plain and sows in 
,' my track. 


The grey foe and its lord were victorious. 
‘ Most of the Pre-Conquest villages and 


Late Saxon wheeled plough, drawn by four oxen (from the Cottonian MS) 
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country towns recorded in the Doomsday 
survey still flourish ; indeed one of the diffi- 
culties which hinder the archaeological study 
of the later Anglo-Saxons lies in this fact, that 
they lived where our rural population lives ; 
the foundations of their buildings underlie our 
own. The whole mass of industrial settlement 
has been imposed ; but behind it the Saxon 
countryside still endures. Behind that again, the 
former centres of prehistoric population on 
the uplands remain very thinly peopled and 
keep their ancient scars—the fields, hut sites, 
burial mounds, forts and sanctuaries surviving 
from the days of their pre-eminence. Now, 
while our cities are threatened, we find them 
being taken over for aerodromes, tank grounds, 
bombing ranges. History does not fail to 
find new incentives for change. 
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Romano-British bronze of a ploughman and light plough 
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Portrait of Gerard from Gerard’s “ Herball” 


By WILFRID BLUNT 


plants into British gardens and g-2enhouses 

there seem to be two possible methods of 
approach : to trace, generation by generation, 
the additions made to our stock of plants ; or 
to discuss in turn the contributions of the 
various countries that have supplemented our 
beautiful, but limited, native flora. These two 
methods are not so different as might at first 
sight appear; for as new territories were 
brought within reach of botanical observation, 
they yielded their treasures to our store: 
Europe, the Near East, Mexico and Peru, 
North America, the Cape, Australasia, Central 
and South America and the East Indies, and 
finally Japan and China, were successively 
combed for plants that would endure our 
treacherous climate or whose superior beauty 
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justified their inclusion in the stove-house 
Such is the rough sequence of discovery. 
Though the medieval garden was primarily 
a herb garden, with a strong emphasis upon 
utility, the beauty of certain useful plants was 
not unappreciated. Many of these were native 
British wild flowers which were later gradually 
driven outside the fence by the introduction 
of more spectacular exotics. A few of those 
grown by the medieval gardener—such as the 
foxglove, yellow flag (Jris pseudacorus) and 
gladdon (Jris foetidissima)—we still retain ; 
others, such as the daisy (Bellis perennis), we 
find difficulty in exterminating; but the 
majority—poppy, primrose, cowslip, peri- 
winkle and cornflower, for example—we now 
either grow in cultivated forms or leave for the 
pleasure of a country ramble. But even before 








the Middle Ages, English gardens contained 
certain flowers that had come to us from across 
the water. The Romans had probably intro- 
duced the snowdrop and the vine (and, inci- 
dentally, the most venomous form of stinging- 
nettle, Urtica pilulifera, which they valued as 
a pot-herb); and no one can tell when the 
Madonna lily (Lilium candidum) first reached 
our shores from the Levant. 

Alexander Neckam, who was appointed 
Abbot of Cirencester in 1213, tells us in his 
De Naturis Rerum that the garden “ should be 
adorned with roses and lilies, turnsole, violets, 
and mandrake ; there you should have parsley 
and cost, and fennel, and southernwood, and 
coriander, sage, savory, hyssop, mint, rue, 
dittany, smallage, pellitory, lettuce, garden 
cress, peonies. There should also be planted 
beds with onions, leeks, garlick, pumpkins, 
and shalots ; cucumber, poppy, daffodil, and 
acanthus ought to be in a good garden. There 
should also be pottage herbs, such as beets, 
herb mercury, orach, sorrel, and mallows”’. 
This list can be substantially enlarged from 
the plants mentioned in John Gardener’s 
The Feast of Gardening (1440 or earlier). It 
contains a number of British wild flowers—the 
daisy, cowslip, foxglove, gladdon iris, henbane, 
primrose, periwinkle, honeysuckle and many 
others ; to these were added certain plants— 
for instance, the hollyhock, vine, lavender and 
crocus (Crocus sativus)—which, like Neckam’s 
lily, peony, acanthus, mandrake and cucumber, 
were exotics from the European mainland or 
the Near East. The cabbage or Provence rose 
(Rosa centifolia), possibly of western Asian 
origin, is mentioned by Chaucer, and the red 
rose of Lancaster may have been the Provence 
rose or the damask. 

William Turner (d. 1568), the Father of 
English Botany, was for a time in charge of the 
Protector Somerset’s garden at Sion House. 
His Herbal (1551-64) is valuably supplemented 
by his Names of Herbes (1548), which estab- 
lishes the fact that a number of well-known 
plants—e.g., the mulberry (Morus niger), 
apricot, almond, white jasmine, oriental plane, 
winter cherry (Physalis Alkekengi)—were 
already growing in this country during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. The few exotic 
plants to reach England before this time had 
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determinable with any accuracy. But during, 
roughly, the Elizabethan and Jacobean Ages— 
the period from about 1560 to 1620—the flower 
garden, as we know it to-day, began to be 
systematically built up by the labours of 
botanists and horticulturists in various parts of 
Europe. 

The majority of plants then introduced were 
natives of south and south-east Europe and 
the Near East, but an interesting group 
were the first arrivals from the New World. 
Almost all of them reached our gardens 
after a sojourn, usually of brief duration, 
in one or more European countries. By 
far the most important centre of introduction 
was the court of the Austrian Hapsburgs, 
where three of the greatest botanists of the 
day—the Italian Pierandrea Mattioli (1501- 
1577), and the Flemings Charles de L’Ecluse 
(1526-1609), better known as Clusius, and 
Rembart Dodoens (1517-1585), were at one 
time or another in service. Jean and Vespasien 
Robin in Paris, and John Gerard (1545-1612), 
gardener to Lord Burghley, and John Trades- 
cant the Elder (d. 1637) in London, received 
many valuable plants from Vienna, and thus 
the newest discoveries passed into the gardens 
of France and England. Botanical gardens were 
established in Italy (Padua, Pisa, Florence and 
Bologna), Holland (Leyden), France (Mont- 
pellier and Paris), Germany (Heidelberg), and 
finally England (Oxford). All over western 
Europe, gardens were also formed by private 
owners for the cultivation of rare plants. This 
wave of enthusiasm for beautiful—as opposed to 
merely useful—plants, and especially for 
bulbous plants, was responsible for the floral 
embroideries fashionable at the French court, 
the engraved flower-books of France, the Low 
Countries and Germany, and the Flemish and 
Dutch cult of the flower-piece ; it reached its 
climax in the fantastic Tulipomania that swept 
Europe in the opening decades of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Our most valuable contemporary source of 
information is unquestionably Clusius’s 
Rariorum Plantarum Historia (Antwerp, 1601), 
embodying the material of his two earlier works 
on Spanish and Austrian plants. In 1596, 
Gerard issued a list of plants growing in his 
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HYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS 
From Clusius : Rartorum Plantarum Historia 


Holborn garden ; this rare work, an annotated 
edition of which was published by B. D. 
Jackson in 1876, usefully supplements the more 
famous Herbail, since the latter includes many 
plants not actually cultivated in England. 
Among the most spectacular additions made at 
this time to our gardens were hyacinths, lilies, 
anemones, ranunculuses, tulips, fritillaries, 
narcissi, grape-hyacinths, scillas, irises, dian- 
thus and auriculas. The trees and shrubs then 
making their appearance include a number 
that are familiar in our gardens to-day—the 
lilac, mock-orange, laburnum, horse-chestnut, 
laurel, Judas-tree, Daphne Mezereum and 
Hibiscus syriacus. The formal gardens then in 
fashion, which retained their popularity until 
early in the eighteenth century, afforded little 
scope for trees and larger shrubs ; some of the 
finest of these, therefore, were to be found 


chiefly in botanical gardens and in the collec- 
tions of the curious until the day when William 
Kent “ leapt the fence and saw all nature was a 
garden”. But one or two—the lilac and mock- 
orange, for instance, at this period, and the 
tulip-tree in the second half of the seventeenth 
century—attained instant popularity. 

A few figures will give an idea of the extra- 
ordinary development of horticulture at the 
turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Caspar Bauhin, in his Pinax (Basel, 1623), 
refers to over six thousand varieties of plants 
known in Europe. Since Fuchs (1542) had 
only listed some five hundred varieties, in less 
than a century the stock of plants cultivated in 


‘Europe had increased more than tenfold. 


Parkinson’s Paradisus (1629) is the fullest 
account in English of the flowers to be found in 
the “‘ Elizabethan ” garden. He numbers a 
dozen or more primroses (single and double), 
polyanthus and cowslips derived from natural 
sports occurring in England. Ralph Tuggy was 
famous for his “ florist’s”’ carnations, and 
many other plants were developed and improved 
upon, in England or on the continent, about 
this time. Viola odorata, Papaver Rhoeas and 
P. somniferum, Scabiosa purpurea, lychnis, 
cornflower and columbine were raised in various 
colours, single and double. Anemone hepatica 
and A. coronaria from the Balkans, both 
variable in the wild, were also grown in several 
colours, and pink and red forms of lily of the 
valley were obtained. By the year 1600, more 
than sixty varieties of dianthus were available, 
and Viola tricolor had attained to a standard 
which was scarcely improved upon until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. By 1580, 
a number of varieties of the oriental hyacinth 
had been raised in Holland, a double variety is 
recorded in 1613, and in 1623 Caspar Bauhin 
mentions sixty-nine varieties of single and 
double hyacinths. 

The discovery, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, of the New World had revealed the 
advance-guard of a strange and wonderful 
flora that was in due course to have a consider- 
able influence on our gardens and greenhouses. 
We may mention, in passing, one or two of the 
many economic plants that were soon to become 
of immeasurable importance to the whole 
world. To Columbus we owe tobacco and 
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maize, found on his first voyage in cultivation 
in the West Indies; and subsequently the 
pine-apple and cassava—the latter being the 
source of that nightmare of our childhood, 
tapioca. By 1521, Mexico had fallen to Cortéz, 
and a decade later Pizarro overthrew the Inca 
empire of Peru. In Mexico, where maize, 
cotton, cocoa, tomato, capsicum, prickly-pear, 
haricot and agave were in cultivation, the 
botanic gardens, especially that of Huaxtepec, 
were far in advance of anything then in exis- 
tence in the Old World. Peru grew the cassava, 
potato, maize, agave, cocoa and tobacco (for 
snuff). The principal plants of horticultural 
interest to reach Europe from Central and 
South America at this time were the “French” 
and “African” marigold, Argemone mexicana, 
giant sunflower, marvel of Peru, lesser nastur- 
tium (Tropaeolum minus) and Yucca gloriosa. 

Between 1620 and 1680 a number of im- 
portant herbaceous plants were introduced to 
us from eastern North America, especially from 
Canada and Virginia. Among the best of these 
to gain a footing in England were the Michael- 
mas daisy, Lilium canadense—the first Ameri- 
can lily to reach Europe—Lobelia cardinalis, 
Tradescantia virginiana (which, like Ipomoea 
purpurea, had been grown on the European 
mainland a generation earlier), Rudbeckia 
laciniata, bergamot, golden rod and perennial 
lupin. The exotic-looking Jacobean amaryllis 
(Sprekelia formosissima) was brought from 
South America in 1658, and that “ surprising 
delight of all flowers”, the Passion flower 
(Passiflora incarnata), from Virginia in 1629. 
Of the plants native to eastern North America— 
some eight thousand in number—about fifty 
had been brought to England by 1650 and 
perhaps another hundred before the close of the 
century. 

The great period of importation of North 
American trees and shrubs began in earnest in 
the opening years of the seventeenth century, 
though arbor vitae (Thuja occidentalis) had 
found its way across the Atlantic at least fifty 
years earlier. The Robins in Paris, and the 
Tradescants in London, were the chief instru- 
ments of these introductions ; to the former we 
owe the acacia (Robinia pseudacacia), to the 
latter the American plane, American walnut, 
deciduous cypress (Taxodium distichum) and 
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IRIS LATIFOLIA MAJOR 


From Clusius : Rariorum Plantarum Historia 


scarlet maple (Acer rubrum). Tradescant the 
Younger himself visited Virginia, returning 
with many rareties for the family garden in 
South Lambeth. 

In the second half of the century, Dr. 
Compton, Bishop of London from 1675 to 
1713, made his garden famous for its trees, 
especially for those from North America. Here 
were grown the tulip-tree (very probably an 
introduction of Tradescant the Younger), 
Magnolia glauca, liquidambar, and various 
species of crataegus, cornus and rhus. The 
Rev. John Banister, who was sent out by the 
Bishop as a missionary to Virginia, was one of 
the principal agents who supplied the gardens 
at Fulham. Evelyn’s enthusiasm for arbori- 
culture is well known—he probably first intro- 
duced the cedar of Lebanon, known to 
travellers since the year 1550 ; and many other 
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MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA 
From Plantae Selectae by Trew 


private patrons, such as the Duchess of Beau- 
fort, stimulated the search. 

With the development of landscape garden- 
ing, trees became even more important, and 
throughout the eighteenth century the flow of 
novelties from North America continued un- 
abated. Peter Collinson’s garden at Mill Hill 
was among the most famous of the private 
gardens growing the plants and seeds sent back 
from Florida and Carolina by Mark Catesby, 
John Bartram and other collectors. The Chelsea 
Physic Garden, and later the royal gardens 
at Kew, were still richer than those built up 
by private owners. Magnolia grandiflora, 
several species of kalmia, the catalpa, the 
Carolina allspice (Calycanthus floridus) and 
two species of sumach are only samples of the 
hundreds of plants introduced at this time. 
Nurserymen such as Robert Furber helped to 
distribute the plants throughout the gardens 
of the nobility and gentry ; his Catalogue of 
Trees and Shrubs, both exotick and domestick, 
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as will prosper in our climate, in the open 
ground (1724), the first trade-list of trees ever 
published, testifies to the widespread interest 
that was being shown. The fullest account of 
the subject will be found in the first volume of 
that miraculous depository of information, 
Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum 
(1838). Among later collectors in North 
America was David Douglas (1798-1834), 
discoverer of the clarkia, musk plant (Mimulus 
moschatus) and Douglas fir. 

Contemporaneous with the introduction of 
North American trees and shrubs is the first 
influx of South African plants. Already in 
Sweert’s Florilegium (1612) we find Cape plants 
listed, but it was under the vigorous direction 
of Paul Hermann (1640-95) and Hermann 
Boerhaave (1668-1738), who made the botanic 
gardens at Leyden world-famous, that South 
African plants began to reach Europe in large 
numbers. Species of euphorbia, mesembryan- 
themum, aloe, stapelia and crassula were among 
the earlier introductions, and towards the close 
of the eighteenth century the Englishman, 
Francis Masson (1741-1805), who was sent to 
South Africa by the authorities of Kew Gardens, 
filled the stove-houses of England with heaths 
and pelargoniums. Strelitzia Reginae was 
among the most sensational of the many 
bulbous plants given to Europe by South 
Africa. 

On June 11th, 1771, Captain Cook, Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander reached 
England after their memorable voyage to 
Australia. To Banks we are indebted for our 
earliest New-Holland plants. The first mimosa 
(Acacia laurifolia) was brought back from 
Cook’s second voyage (1772-75). Through 
Banks and Peter Good we received many 
species of melaleuca, eucalyptus, hakea, casu- 
arina, banksia, metrisideros and grevillea, and 
their work of collecting was carried on in the 
early nineteenth century by Allan Cunningham. 
From England, these plants were distributed to 
botanical gardens all over the continent. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, 
considerable improvements in the construction 
of stove-houses made possible the cultivation 
of tropical and sub-tropical plants from Central 
and South America and the East Indies. Under 
Nikolaus von Jacquin (1727-1817), who also 
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A GARDEN 
From “ Hortus Floridus ” by Vande Pas 


promoted the culture of South African plants, 
the Habsburg greenhouses of Schénbrunn 
became celebrated throughout Europe. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century many 
species of gloxinia, cattleya and calceolaria 
reached our greenhouses ; later were added 
cypripediums, oncidiums, and—from the East 
Indies—dendrobiums. The first fuchsia 
arrived from South America about 1790, and 
the dahlia from Mexico, by way of Spain, in 
1798. 

Some 12,000 foreign plants, so experts tell 
us, are cultivated in our gardens to-day; of these, 
at least one-third come from the great mountain 
ranges of Europe, America, India and China ; 
and the Himalayas and the mountains of 
western China have provided most of the spec- 
tacular introductions of the last hundred years. 

Plant collecting in the Far East may be said 
to begin in earnest with the travels of Robert 
Fortune (1812-1880), but the work of one or 
iwo earlier botanists, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, must not be overlooked. The German 





Engelbert Kaempfer, who was in Japan from 
1690 to 1692, discovered Lilium speciosum and 
L. tigrinum, as well as the celebrated ginkgo 
tree (Ginkgo triloba), which was planted for 
Princess Augusta at Kew in 1754. James 
Cunningham, who was in China in the opening 
years of the eighteenth century, found several 
important plants and sent home seed of the 
yellow and purple Hibiscus manthot, which was 
raised at the Chelsea Physic Garden ; and such 
valuable plants as Dianthus chinensis and 
Camellia japonica had reached England before 
the middle of the century. The French Jesuit 
missionary d’Incarville was responsible for 
despatching seeds of the tree of heaven 
(Ailanthus glandulosa) to both England and 
France (1751), and the wealth and enthusiasm 
of Sir Joseph Banks provided us with such 
splendid exotics as Magnolia heptapeta (the 
Yulan tree), Iris japonica, Paeonia suffruticosa 
(Moutan), Hydrangea macrophylla (hortensis) 
and Lilium tigrinum. The last-named plant was 
collected by William Kerr (d. 1814), to whom 





we are also indebted for the double form of. 
Kerria japonica—named in his honour—and 
the Banksia rose. Charles Greville gave us 
Bignonia grandiflora ; and John Reeves (1774- 
1856), an inspector of the East India Company, 
was closely associated with the exportation to 
England of Camellia reticulata and Wistaria 
sinensis, though his attempts to introduce 
Primula sinensis failed. The florists’ chrysan- 
themum, long cultivated in Eastern Asia, seems 
to have been grown in Holland as early as the 
end of the seventeenth century in six varieties ; 
it soon became extinct, however, and it was 
not until a century later that a Marseilles 
merchant named Blancard, and the English 
virtuoso Sir Abraham Hume, again imported 
varieties of this famous Chinese plant into 
Europe. 

After the close of the First Chinese War 
(1842), the Horticultural Society despatched 
Robert Fortune to China ; in the East, his four 
journeys were to provide us with such popular 
favourites as the yellow winter jasmine 
(Fasminum nudiflorum), the Japanese anemone 
(Anemone japonica, now to be called A. 
elegans), Weigela rosea, Prunus triloba, Primula 
japonica, Deutzia scabra flore-pleno, and the 
valuable Rhododendron Fortunei. Seed of 
Magnolia stellata was first brought to Europe 
by the Russian botanist Carl Maximowicz, 
and Augustine Henry sent bulbs of the 
lovely orange lily, Lilium Henryi, to Kew in 
1889. 

Of hardly less importance was the work of 
French missionaries such as Pere David (1826- 
1900) and Pére Jean Delavay (1834-1895). To 
the latter we owe Osmanthus Delavayi, 
Incarvillea Delavayi, and several important 
rhododendrons and primulas. Pere Jean 
Soulié (1858-1905) sent home the popular 
Buddleia Davidt, better known as B. variabilis, 
first found by Henry in 1887. Of the Russian 
plant introducers, mention must also be made 
of Nicolai Przewalski, Captain Sosnovski, who 
discovered Buddleia altermifolia, and Grigori 
Potanin. 

Neither the French missionaries, too little 
of whose time was available for plant collecting, 
nor the first collectors sent out by Kew and the 
Royal Horticultural Society, who were largely 
tied to the coastal districts, had the opportu- 
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nities afforded to Ernest Henry Wilson (1876- 
1930). A list of his important introductions, 
the outcome of four extensive journeys into 
the interior, would fill a page ; we can only 
mention a few of these: Rhododendron 
Augustini, Rosa Moyes, Clematis Armandit, 
Magnolia Delavayi, Davidia involucrata, 
Meconopsis integrifolia, Lilium Sargentiae and 
Lilium regale. 

George Forrest (1873-1932), third of the 
great British collectors in China, travelled on 
behalf of private syndicates who financed the 
expeditions and divided the spoil—a method 
which has become the most common practice 
to-day. His seven journeys to Yunnan, during 
the last of which he lost his life, added to our 
gardens such treasures as Gentiana sino-ornata, 
Primula nutans, Iris chrysographes and many 
important rhododendrons. To Reginald 
Farrer (1880-1912)—best known, perhaps, as 
a vigorous and colourful writer—we owe 
Buddleia alternifolia (found earlier, but not at 
that time introduced), Viburnum fragrans, 
Nomocharis Farreri and Rosa Farreri (the 
threepenny-bit rose). 

Frank Kingdon Ward is still with us to-day 
after forty years of botanical exploration. His 
name will forever be associated with the Tibetan 
blue poppy (Meconopsis betonicifolia), though 
a long list might be compiled of his intro- 
ductions, which include a number of interesting 
rhododendrons. 

In so small a space it has only been possible 
to touch upon a mere handful of the plants that, 
during the last four hundred years, have trans- 
formed the face of our gardens and greenhouses. 
Every year new additions are made; we have 
only to recall the sensation made in 1945 by 
the discovery of Metasequoia glyptostroboides, 
which, up to that time, had only been known 
in a fossil state. It may well be doubted, 
however, whether many plants of the calibre 
of, say, Lilium regale still await discovery in the 
unexplored valleys of Yunnan or the remoter 
mountain ranges of Tibet. But, considering 
what miracles have been worked during the last 
hundred years in the development and breeding 
of plants already in our gardens and green- 
houses, we can feel sure that we shall yet see 
flowers whose splendour and variety cannot 
even be visualized to-day. 
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was brought to William of Orange 

during a church service at Delft with 
the news that the besieged city of Leyden had 
been relieved. For the past four months the 
eyes of all Holland had been fixed anxiously 
upon Leyden, and when the despatch was read 
to the congregation they went down on their 
knees in thanksgiving. For the victory was more 
than the successful end to what has since been 
regarded as the great epic in the Dutch struggle 
for independence. It came at a moment when 
the rebel fortunes were very low. The Spaniards 
were in possession of Amsterdam ; Haarlem 
had fallen the previous year; the army of 
Louis of Nassau, the Prince’s brother, which 
was advancing to the rescue from Germany, 
had been disastrously defeated and Louis had 
been killed : the Prince was barely recovered 
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from an illness so severe that his death had 
actually been reported to Spain. Even more 
serious, the offers of peace and the promises of 
leniency which were made repeatedly by the 
Spanish governor Requesens (less pitiless, or 
more politic, than his predecessor Alva) were 
beginning to have an effect on those whose 
enthusiasm for the war had never been ardent. 
Had Leyden fallen, Delft and Rotterdam would 
probably have fallen, too ; the Spaniards, beset 
by financial difficulties, would have been en- 
couraged to a final effort : and William’s sup- 
porters would have become so divided that he 
might have been unable to carry on the war. 
As it was, the Spanish troops mutinied for lack 
of pay, and within ten years had evacuated 
Amsterdam and Haarlem; the Dutch sur- 
vived William’s death in 1585 and their subse- 
quent losses to Alexander Farnese, until the 
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The Relief of Leyden, 1574 


military ability of Prince Maurice, William’s 
second son, made possible the advantageous 
truce of 1609. 

We can see to-day what was less obvious to 
contemporaries, that the relief of Leyden was a 
turning-point not only in the revolt of the 
Netherlands but in the history of Europe. It 
was the first decisive check to Spanish im- 
perialism and the forces of the Counter- 
Reformation. Yet it very nearly failed. Within 
the city, the same conflicts of interest and 
opinion were at work as prevailed throughout 
the provinces. The story of the siege gives a 
very fair impression of those party differences 
which almost led to surrender and were always 
William’s principal difficulty in his conduct 
of the revolt. 

The revolt of the Netherlands was a popular 
uprising. It sprang from the sufferings of the 


peasants and the poorer classes under a perse- 
cution that had been going on since 1520. The 
aims of the rebels were simple: they wanted 
freedom from the depredations of foreign 
troops, and from the taxes exacted to maintain 
them; above all, they wanted freedom of 
worship. They had no strong views about 
political independence, and the catchwords of 
modern nationalism had not been invented. 
When in 1572 William was appointed governor- 
general by the Estates of Holland, the farce 
was still kept up that he held office as lieutenant 
of Philip II. The same assembly declared its 
intention of upholding religious freedom for 
both the Reformed and the Catholic faiths, and 
of leaving the clergy alone unless they proved 
hostile. This declaration, together with new 
arrangements for governing the country, was 
agreed by most of the towns of Holland. 
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Landscape near Haarlem by Facob van Ruisdael 


In Leyden, the new order had the support 
of the majority of the people, but not of the 
Burgomasters and the municipal government, 
who accepted it under popular pressure. The 
members of the latter were mostly men of 
property, merchants, manufacturers, and heads 
of the trade guilds. They had no real enthusiasm 
for the revolt, and were prepared to acknow- 
ledge whatever régime was least likely to cause 
them personal loss. A few were definitely on 
the side of the Spaniards, at any rate to the 
extent of acting as their agents whenever 
opportunity offered. These were called Papists 
to distinguish them from Catholics, and were 
more numerous in the southern provinces. 
Others, and perhaps the greater number, sup- 
ported the Prince, but with a temperate zeal 
which was apt to flag if the sacrifices demanded 
became too heavy. Others again were ardent 


partisans, full of religious fervour and the love 
of liberty, and ready to die for their beliefs. 
The siege of Leyden falls into two parts, the 
first of which lasted for five months until the 
21st of March, 1574. It caused little hardship, 
and the people were only beginning to suffer 
privation when the investing troops were sud- 
denly withdrawn to deal with Louis of Nassau. 
This unexpected good fortune gave rise to 
unjustified and irresponsible optimism ; the 
Spaniards, it was thought, were gone for good. 
The garrison was dismissed and nothing was 
done to replenish stocks of food. On the 26th 
of May, however, the Spaniards under Valde: 
re-occupied their old positions and began a 
systematic blockade. Almost at once Valdez 
made proposals for a settlement, but for the 
first two months he was not even answered. 
Leyden believed, illogically, that as it hai 
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The Flower-market of Amsterdam by G. A. Berckheyde 


been delivered before it would be delivered 
again. 

By the middle of August, however, the 
situation was becoming serious. Corn was 
running short, and complaints of hunger grew 
more frequent daily. At the same time, there 
was an outbreak of plague, prevalent that sum- 
mer all over Holland. The closeness of the 
blockade made it difficult to send or receive 
news, and Leyden began to feel that it had been 
forgotten. This was unfair, for the Prince and a 
full meeting of the States at Rotterdam were 
urgently considering what method of relief 
could be employed. They had no money and 
no troops ; and, even if they could manage to 
raise a few regiments of German mercenaries, 
they would be no match for the disciplined and 
well-equipped Spaniards. Another plan had for 
some time been in the Prince’s mind. The Dutch 
might have few soldiers, but they had skilful 
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and intrepid seamen. On the 30th of July, the 
momentous decision was taken to open the 
dykes containing the rivers Maas and Ysel. 
When the floods had spread over the twenty or 
thirty miles of land between the rivers and 
Leyden, it might be possible to send a relief 
expedition by water. 

This news reached Leyden on the 12th of 
August. Nothing more was heard for over a 
week, during which the citizens could only 
guess at the progress being made. They did 
not know that a man standing on the dyke 
above Rotterdam could see nothing but water in 
the direction of Delft and Leyden, with the 
farms and villages rising out of it like islands. 
Nor could they imagine what this inundation 
meant to thousands of peasants whose land had 
been ruined and who had been evacuated from 
their homes. 

The blockade was now complete, and Val- 





Peasants in a Tavern by Cornelis Sachtleven 











dez, certain that the plum would soon fall, 
made no attack and continued to offer the most 
lenient terms. Many thought that they should 
be accepted. On the 27th of August, a number 
of Freebooters, the only troops in the city 
besides the Civic Guard, mutinied and appeared 
at the Town Hall demanding food or passports 
to leave the city. Some were persuaded to 
remain, others departed. It was an ominous 
sign. On the 30th, the supplies of corn were 
exhausted. Animals were slaughtered and a 
daily ration of half a pound of meat was issued, 
to be eked out with anything that could be 
found, even on the refuse heaps. Another letter 
came from Valdez on September sth. “ Ye 
rebels against God and the King, ye stiff- 
necked citizens of Leyden ”’, it began ; but a 
general pardon was nevertheless offered in 
return for surrender. This could not be ignored. 
A full meeting of the municipal government 
was called for the next day. It seems clear that 
the majority were in favour of capitulation. 
They argued that it was questionable whether 
the water would ever reach the city, and that in 
such an extremity they were justified in break- 
ing their oath of allegiance to the Prince. A few 
rejected the Spanish offer with scorn, notably 
Jacob van der Does, a nobleman and a member 
of the States of Holland, and his cousin Jan, 
better known as Janus Douza, the Latin poet. 
Their eloquence shamed the others into accept- 
ing a negative suggestion, and it was decided 
to send envoys to the Prince, asking that they 
should be released from their oath. This meant 
very little, but valuable time had been gained. 


Soon it was known that the water was rising 
on the far side of the dyke to the south of 
Leyden, but there was still no sign of relief. 
The struggle in the city assembly went on 
daily between those in favour of surrender, led 
by Burgomaster Halfleyden, and the patriots 
led by van der Does and to a lesser extent by 
Burgomaster van der Werf. The patriots were 
always outnumbered, although they could still 
count on a fair measure of popular support. The 
secretary, Jan van Hout, played a larger part 
than his duty of writing the minutes might 
seem to allow. When meetings became rowdy, 
he would ask members to speak in turn, so that 
he might accurately transcribe what they said. 
This reminder that a record was being kept no 


’ doubt went far to restrain them from utterances 


that might afterwards be used against them. 
Other complications helped the patriots. A 
further request for surrender was received, this 
time from Count de la Roche, the captain- 
general of Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht, and 
thus the superior of the local commander 
Valdez. The two men were on bad terms, and 
each interfered with the other’s negotiations. 
A few more days passed, in which the main 
issue was Clouded by matters of procedure and 
personal vanity. On September the roth at a 
third meeting of the assembly, the patriots 
succeeded in carrying a resolution that nothing 
should be done until an answer was received 
to letters sent to the Prince. 

It was a fortunate decision, for in the early 
morning of the next day the sound of firing was 
heard in the distance. It seemed to come from 
somewhere near the main dyke, and with it 
came fresh courage and hope to the beleaguered 
city. These were terrible days. Even the horse- 
meat was now nearly finished, and towards 
the end salted skins were distributed with the 
ration. Hunger and the plague took their daily 
toll, and for neither was there any remedy. 
Nothing was left except the will to endure. To 
a crowd which had surrounded him in the street 
demanding bread or surrender, van der Werf 
made the answer : “I cannot break my oath ; 
but if my body can serve you, cut it in pieces, 
and distribute it among yourselves.” All 
through the 11th the firing continued ; then 
silence fell. 

Since the dykes had been opened, the fitting 
out of the relief expedition went forward at 
Rotterdam. Some hundreds of flat-bottomed 
boats were collected for the transport of soldiers 
and provisions, together with about seventy 
vessels of stronger build. On the evening of the 
1oth of September, a part of this force under 
Admiral Boisot sailed from Rotterdam on to 
the flooded land. Boisot was making for a point 
on the dyke nearest to Leyden. He reached it 
in the early morning, and the dyke was cut 
without much resistance from the Spaniards. 
Unfortunately the inrush of water which 
should have carried the fleet to Leyden was 
stopped by a road running parallel to the dyke, 
and beyond this lay another. Both would have 
to be cut, and behind the second, the Spaniards 
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A Boy bringing Pomegranates by Pieter de Hooch 








now recovered from their surprise, were firmly 
entrenched. Some days were spent before it 
became clear that the water would not rise 
sufficiently to carry the boats to the second 
road, and that the enemy was strongly placed 
in a nearby village to cover a further advance. 
Boisot decided to withdraw and to attempt 
another breach of the dyke at a point further 
east. This was done on the 19th of September, 
and on the 21st the fleet reached a lake almost 
within sight of the city. From that point there 
was only one line of advance. The two canals 
both led to outposts held by the Spaniards, so 
that the fleet must sail between them across the 
fields. But the water was not deep enough. 
Until the 29th of September they waited. Then 
the fine weather broke in a north-westerly gale. 
The sea, now at full tide, was blown up into 
the mouth of the Maas, whose waters burst 
over the land with renewed force through the 
sluices and the breaches in the dykes. Presently 
the wind veered to the south, driving the flood 
northwards towards Leyden. On the night of 
October 1st, Boisot sailed to the attack. 


The Spaniards put up a show of resistance. 
But they, the finest infantry in the world, could 
not contend with these wild men of the sea, and 
fear of the rising water made them abandon 
their positions. In their retreat many were 
driven off the roads and drowned in the con- 
cealed ditches. The fleet sailed on and found on 
October the 2nd that the fortified post of 
Lammen, the last obstacle in their path, had 
been abandoned. On the morning of the 3rd, 
the barges were unloading below the walls of 
Leyden. 

It was a great victory, but it was only the 
beginning. There were still over seventy years 
of war, broken by the vital truce from 1609 to 
1621. In the end, there emerged not the United 
Netherlands for which William had striven, 
but a republic composed of the seven Calvinist 
provinces. After 1574 the war gradually receded 
from Holland and Zeeland, and was conducted 
more often upon the inland frontiers. It was 
possible to start reclaiming the land, repairing 
the dykes, rebuilding the farms and villages. 
The foundation of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany in 1600 brought the wealth and commer- 
cial importance to Amsterdam which seventy 
years before had belonged to Antwerp. Out of 
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the “ Sea beggars,” who had won the first 
victories of the war in their raids along the 
coast in the 1560s, was built a navy to protect 
the herring fleets in the channel and the ocean 
trade routes. To these tasks the people brought 
industry and perseverance. They wanted 
security and prosperity, and saw the means of 
obtaining both. The meretricious pageantry of 
nationalism, as we understand it, did not con- 
cern them. There was work to be done ; it was 
done, and in the process a nation was born. 

In 1580, however, there was no Dutch 
nation : and equally there was no Dutch art. 
Many painters had lived and worked in Holland, 
but their art was not Dutch ; it was Gothic or 
Renaissance. Cornelis of Haarlem, Abraham 
Bloemaert, Gerard Honthorst and others, were 
all in full production before 1600, and they had 
followers who survived until the end of the 
seventeenth century. They were fashionable 
painters. Many of them had real gifts, and 
almost all were accomplished craftsmen ; but 
their art belongs exclusively to an Italian tra- 
dition. True Dutch painting arose very suddenly 
in response to a different stimulus, which in 
1580 had not yet become operative. 

In 1641, events in England decided John 
Evelyn to embark upon his travels, and his first 
journey was to the Netherlands. His Diary 
provides striking evidence of the progress made 
in sixty years. He writes of Amsterdam : “ I do 
not look upon the structure of the Exchange 
to be comparable to that of Sir Tho. Gresham 
in our citty of London, yet in one respect it 
exceeds, that ships of considerable burthen 
ride at the very key contiguous to it. It is by 
extraordinary industry that as well this citty, as 
generaly the townes of Holland, are so accomo- 
dated with graffs, cutts, sluces, moles, and 
rivers, that nothing is more frequent than to see 
a whole navy of marchands and others en- 
viron’d with streetes and houses, every man’s 
barke or vessel at anker before his very doore, 
and yet the streete is so exactly straight, even, 
and uniforme, that nothing can be more pleas- 
ing, especialy being so frequently planted and 
shaded with the beautifull lime-trees, set in rows 
before every man’s house. . . The Keisers Graft, 
or Emperor’s Streete, appears a citty in a wood, 
through the goodly ranges of the stately lime- 
trees, and at the margent of that goodly aquae- 
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Cattle and Figures, ‘‘ The Large Dort”, by Aelbert Cuyp 


duct, or river, so curiously wharfed with clin- 
cars (a kind of white sun-bak’d brick) and of 
which the spacious streets on either side are 
paved. This part of Amsterdam is gained upon 
the maine sea, supported by piles at an immense 
charge. Prodigious is it to consider the multitude 
of vessels which continually ride before this 
citty, which is certainly the most busie con- 
course of mortalls now upon the whole earth, 
and the most addicted to commerce.” 

“13 (August). We arrived late at Roterdam, 
where was their annual marte or faire, so fur- 
nished with pictures (especially Landskips and 
Drolleries, as they call those clounish repre- 
sentations) that I was amaz’d. Some I bought 
and sent into England. The reason of this store 
of pictures and their cheapness proceedes from 
their want of land to employ their stock, so that 


it is an ordinary thing to find a common Farmer 
lay out two or £3,000 in this commodity. Their 
houses are full of them, and they vend them at 
their faires to very greate gaines.” 

This popular art sprang up fully mature 
during the latter years of the truce. There are 
no Dutch primitives. The truce gave an oppor- 
tunity to consolidate what had been gained, and 
especially to expand the commerce with the 
Indies and America which naval supremacy had 
opened up. The painters eyes were met daily 
in the towns and in the country by evidence of 
stability and wealth, evoking memories of what 
had gone before, and making their art expres- 
sive of the universal pride of achievement. They 
took little account of the conventions of academic 
Italianate painting. Holland was their subject. 
They painted its rivers, its canals, and well- 








stocked fields; they painted their fellow- 
citizens, and their homes ; every aspect and 
incident in the life of the country had an en- 
hanced meaning for them, now that at last it 
had become wholly their own. 

Some three thousand names have survived of 
Dutch painters in the seventeenth century, and 
about six hundred are recognizable by a more 
or less distinctive style. When the volume of 
work is so large—and, apart from half a dozen 
men of genius, of such uniform quality—it 
gives a false impression to single out individuals. 
The general view is what concerns us here. In 
considering paintings by the better-known 
artists in various fields, we must always re- 
member that they are only the best of perhaps 
a hundred who were similarly inspired. 

Among the many portrait painters before 
1650, Frans Hals stands out for his immense 
gusto and his unrivalled mastery of paint. 
Nobody else could have portrayed so vividly 
the rather boisterous self-satisfaction of the 
officers of the Civic Guard at Haarlem. Their 
grandfathers had fought during the siege, and 
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Officers of the Civic Guard of the Archers of St. Adrian by Frans Hals, Haarlem 


they would have heard of it from their fathers. 
Now it is all done with. They are proud of their 
independence ; proud also of their rather too 
fine clothes, with elaborate ruffles and sashes. 
But it is a festive occasion, and they are fine 
fellows, full of good wine. Frans Hals was of 
their type, and their opinion of themselves had 
his entire sympathy. 

The burghers were not always celebrating. 
Sometimes we find them walking in a park, 
husband and wife, arm-in-arm, she in a long 
silk dress, he in sober black relieved by em- 
broidery and lace. The clothes are more interest- 
ing than the faces ; for these are prosperous, 
rather dull people, like their painters, de 
Keyser, van der Helst, and others. It is perhaps 
more interesting to leave the rich and to go 
down into the taverns with Adriaen van Ostade 
and his followers. This is another Holland. 
These peasants and workmen, smoking, drink- 
ing, brawling, were the backbone of the revolt. 
Not so long ago they had watched the victims 
of the Inquisition on their way to the gallows, 
and had had their farms pillaged by the soldiers 
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of Alva. They are safe now, and rich enough to 
afford their coarse pleasures. Their homes are 
rough, but there is plenty to eat, with strong 
tobacco, and large earthenware jugs of beer. 

Between these extremes of wealth, lies the 
great middle class who lived in those charming- 
ly gabled houses of red brick, made familiar to 
us by the street scenes of van der Heyden and 
Berckheyde, and by the interiors of Vermeer 
and Pieter de Hooch. It is very cool and quiet 
in these rather empty rooms with their tessel- 
lated floors. And yet they look lived in. The 
chair against the wall, the blue and white china 
above the fireplace, the glass of wine standing 
on the corner of a table, are not just the im- 
ported ingredients of a decorative composition. 
Each one of them has a defined and permanent 
place as part of somebody’s home. Through the 
open doors and windows, with glimpses across 
the courtyard, comes a flood of soft light, 
bringing a suggestion of sky and wide stretches 
of water. 


The same feeling of ownership pervades the 
work of the landscape painters. Theirs is the 
landscape of fact. They used their eyes more 
than their brains, and found that the important 
things were light and weather. With wonderful 
truth of atmosphere, van Goyen records the 
grey, watery skies and the flat distances of the 
river estuaries. No earlier artist, with the excep- 
tion of the elder Bruegel, had been moved to 
this unthinking naturalism. In the horizontal 
lines and in the low tones of brown, green, and 
grey, there is the same quality of repose as in 
the interiors. But van Goyen has no love of 
detail ; there is always a haze blurring the out- 
lines of trees and distant buildings, so that the 
land seems half dissolved between sky and 
water. Van Goyen paints the uncertain weather 
of spring and autumn, but with Aelbert Cuyp 
it is always high summer. His pictures are 
suffused with the warm evening sun, falling in 
translucent gold upon the flanks of cattle and 
the lush grass of the meadows. Jakob van 
Ruisdael is more sombre and dramatic, pre- 
ferring stormy skies with rough seas breaking 
on the foreshore, or the sudden gleams of 
sunlight over a wooded expanse of dunes. These 
are but the best of many who round the middle 
of the century were painting the landscape of 
Holland and endowing it with more than pic- 
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HEAD OF CHRIST by Rembrandt, Berlin 


turesque significance. None of them had great 
imaginative gifts ; but all brought a freshness 
of observation, a depth of feeling for their 
subject, which a later generation, staled by 
custom, could not recapture. 

It has been said that the appearance of a 
great creative genius at once invalidates any 
theory that the nature and quality of art are 
dependent upon social conditions and environ- 
ment. At first sight, the work of Rembrandt 
might seem to have little to do either with 
Dutch nationalism or with Dutch popular 
painting. The sources of his art were extensive; 
he was much influenced by renaissance and 
baroque painting, and his first masters had 
remained faithful to the Romanist tradition. A 
lesser genius would have been content to follow 
in the steps of Caravaggio, Honthorst and 
Elsheimer, but Rembrandt rose above these 
influences, and created his own poetic romances 
where others had made descriptive prose. In 





the mean streets of Amsterdam, in the Jewish 
quarter, in the shops of the antique dealers, 
filled with objects from Italy and the East, in 
the houses of the merchants, in his own home, 
Rembrandt found his material. But he had no 
interest in recording appearances. He stands 
at the opposite pole to Vermeer, to whom the 
realization of the object was everything. With 
Rembrandt the object is only a vehicle. Saskia 
becomes Danaé, Flora, Susanna; an old Jew 
becomes Tobit, or Saul ; the burgher, shorn 
of his finery, is a study in character; the 
Officers of the Civic Guard are a dramatic 
composition in colour and light. He gives us 
neither a description nor a story, but rather a 
psychological study of humanity, a fragment 
of his own philosophy of life, which is none the 
less personal and original for being Calvinist 
and Dutch. As Rembrandt grew older, the 
plumes, the brocades, and the Oriental trap- 
pings, with which he filled so many pictures, 
gradually disappear, and we are left with those 
strange and monumental revelations that emerge 
mysteriously from the shadows. Before the 
Prodigal Son in Leningrad, or the Supper at 
Emmaus in the Jacquemart-André Museum in 
Paris, or the Head of Christ in Berlin, criticism 
is silent. Like all great poetry, these things have 
no time or place. But is it possible to imagine 
the art of Rembrandt against any other back- 
ground than that of Holland in the seventeenth 
century ? 

Rembrandt died in 1669, when the power 
of Holland was already waning. Her prosperity 
depended upon command of the sea, which 
during the first half of the century had been 
complete. It was disputed by the English with 
some success in the first Dutch war, less suc- 
cessfully in the second, which ended in a mutiny 
of the unpaid sailors, and the raid by de Ruyter 
on the Medway in 1667. Unfortunately, this 
considerable victory was more than offset by 
the invasion of the Netherlands by Louis XIV 


in the same year. This was a decisive moment 
for the future of the republic ; for, although the 
immediate threat was countered in alliance with 
England and Sweden, within two years Louis 
had detached the Swedes and bribed Charles II 
to throw in the English fleet on his side. This 
began the third Dutch war in 1672. In 1674, not 
liking the French alliance, Charles, after the 
battle of the Texel, decided he had had enough. 
The Dutch, however, were involved in a 
European war for which their resources were 
inadequate. By the end of the century, although 
little territory had been lost, Holland was no 
longer one of the Great Powers. 

At the same time, Dutch painting was on the 
decline. By 1700 nearly all the greatest artists 
were dead. Only the flower painters survived 
into the eighteenth century. The creative im- 
pulse of the liberation had run its course, and 
nothing new arose in its place. Almost until the 
present day, Dutch painters have gone on 
turning out pictures in the style of the early 
masters, but without their sincerity and devoted 
skill. There seems to be no reason why a spent 
force should suddenly be renewed, and if ever 
the latent artistic genius of Holland again comes 
to life, we should not expect a repetition of the 
past. 

In Europe hitherto there has never been a 
period of artistic productivity except in response 
to religious or social developments affecting 
every aspect of life. What, then, is to be made 
of contemporary art, in relation to the social 
revolution which has been going on since about 
1900 ? In France, and to a lesser extent in 
England, the new art has been created in 
response to the technical and intellectual 
stimulus of impressionism and the abstract 
architectural concepts underlying the modern 
movement. It may be that these innova- 
tions and _ their innumerable offspring 
have a significance wider than the merely 
aesthetic. 
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CALENDAR 


JUNE 


June 2, 1780 
THE GORDON RIOTS 


In 1779 Sir George Savile introduced a Catholic 
Relief bill. This provoked opposition among the 
Protestants and a Protestant Association was formed 
by Lord George Gordon, a fanatical Member of 
Parliament. Riots broke out, the prisons in London 
were burned and Catholic chapels and noblemen’s 
houses destroyed. By an Order in Council the 
military were instructed to restore order. Two 
hundred and eighty-five persons were killed and 
one hundred and seventy-three arrested. Lord 
George Gordon was acquitted, but died in Newgate 
in 1787. 


June 7, 1329 
DEATH OF ROBERT BRUCE, KING OF SCOTLAND 


Under Robert Bruce Scottish independence was 
finally secured. After frequent change of sides he 
was crowned King of Scotland at Scone in 1306. 
Border warfare continued, however, until in 1314 
Bruce utterly defeated the army of Edward II at 
Bannockburn on Fune the 24th. 


June 1§, 1215 
** MAGNA CARTA ” 


The Great Charter, signed by King John at Runny- 
mede, was in effect, a triumph for the Church and 
Baronial parties. The former secured the right to 
elect their prelates, the latter obtained freedom from 
oppressive feudal obligations. More important for 
the future were the provisions that “‘ no scutage or 
aid”’ should be levied by the king without the 
consent of the “Common Council” of the Realm, 
and those guaranteeing personal liberty to freemen. 
“To none will we sell, deny or delay right and 
justice ’°—and—‘‘ No freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned or deprived of his property . . . unless by 
the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land.” 


June 17, 1775 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 


The first serious engagement in the War of American 
Independence. General Gage found his position in 
Boston threatened .by the American occupation of 
Breed’s Hill and Bunker Hill overlooking the town. 
Three assaults were made on Breed’s Hill, and at the 
cost of over a thousand casualties the British seized 
it, only to find that the Americans had withdrawn in 
good order to another height. 


June 18, 1815 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


On Napoleon’s return from Elba the Congress of 
Vienna interrupted its sessions and appointed 





Wellington to command the Allied armies in Belgium. 
The British held a line from Charleroi to Antwerp, 
the Prussians guarding Liége. Napoleon hoped to 
strike between the two armies and while his right 
attacked Bliicher at Ligny on June 15th, his left 
attacked Wellington at Quatre Bras. The British 
withdrew to a position twelve miles south of Brussels. 
On the 18th the French attacked. For five hours 
Wellington successfully withstood numerous French 
assaults. The arrival of the Prussians in the late 
afternoon compelled Napoleon to divert some of 
his forces to meet them. Despite repeated charges by 
the Imperial Guard, the French were driven back 
and Wellington and Bliicher met at La Belle Alliance 
as the French retreated in disorder. 


Fune 20, 415 B.C. 
THE ATHENIAN EXPEDITION TO SICILY 


In 416B.c., during the Peloponnesian War, the 
Athenian Assembly decided to attack Sicily, Nikias 
being appointed commander. Divided counsels, 
however, held up the attack on Syracuse. Eventually 
the Athenians occupied Epipolae, the high ground 
overlooking the city ; but the arrival of the Spartan 
General Gylippus interrupted the building of siege 
walls and compelled Nikias to withdraw. Reinforce- 
ments arrived in 414 B.c. under Demosthenes ; but 
a second attack on Epipolae failed. Delay in with- 
drawal precipitated the final disaster. From this 
blow dates the rapid decline of Athenian power and 
prestige. 


June 24, 1497 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


John Cabot, a Venetian living in Bristol, received 
permission from Henry VII to attempt to find a 
North-West passage to India. Sailing from Bristol 
with his son Sebastian he discovered Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, thus anticipating by a year the 
reaching of the American mainland by Christopher 
Columbus. 


June 25, 1850 
THE CASE OF DON PACIFICO 


In April 1847 an Athenian mob had attacked the 
house of Don Pacifico, a Portugese Jew born in 
Gibraltar, who claimed British citizenship. On the 
refusal of the Greek government to pay compensation 
Palmerston ordered a blockade of the Greek coasts 
in January 1850. For this high-handed action he was 
vigorously attacked in the House of Commons. He 
defended himself in a notable speech and his perora- 
tion Civis Romanus sum won him a majority of 
forty-six in the House. Even Lord John Russell 
declared he “‘ spoke for England ”’. 








the news travelled round the London 

salons that Lord John Russell’s Govern- 
ment had resigned. Ten days later Lord John, 
“* damaged, weak and unpopular ” (as Greville 
accurately put it), picked up his office exactly 
where he had laid it down, because no one else 
could form an administration. The episode is 
one of the most curious lacunae in nineteenth- 
century English politics. 

Earlier that Friday evening, as the House of 
Commons was preparing to fling further 
criticisms at Sir Charles Wood’s budget, Lord 
John had announced that the Committee of 
Ways and Means would be postponed until 
Monday. There was nothing surprising in that ; 
few people liked the budget, and it was assumed 
that it was to be revised in Cabinet. No one 
could have gathered from Lord John’s de- 
meanour that the Cabinet no longer existed. 
The Prime Minister had already hastily sum- 
moned such of his colleagues who were not ill 
or out of town, brushed aside the objections 
of those, like Lord Palmerston, who saw no 
reason to surrender office, and advised the 
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The 


Crisis 


of 1851 


Queen to send for Lord Stanley. 

There were five main groups in the House 
of Commons. The Protectionists made up a 
numerous but indisciplined opposition. Besides 
the Whigs, Lord John could count on the can- 
did friendship of the Radicals and the capricious 
support of the Irish Catholics. The fifth group, 
small in number but rich in talent and debating 
power, contained the free-trading Conserva- 
tives who had continued in allegiance to Sir 
Robert Peel after 1846. They had repeatedly 
denied that they formed a party or acknow- 
ledged a leader; nevertheless, they had 
generally (but not invariably) followed Peel in 
supporting the Government on any issue where 
opposition might bring the Protectionists into 
office. Peel’s death, in the summer of 1850, 
had indefinitely, but substantially, weakened 
Lord John’s position. 

That position was precarious enough at the 
opening of the Parliament of 1851. In the 
previous autumn, the Pope had divided Eng- 
land into dioceses bearing territorial titles. Lord 
John had written a precipitate letter to the 
Bishop of Durham, expressing his contempt for 
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“‘ the mummeries of superstition,” and promis- 
ing stern legislation against “‘ Papal aggression”’. 
The vast majority of the House of Commons 
equalled or surpassed the Prime Minister in 
Protestant fervour* ; but the Irish condottieri 
were understandably antagonized, and were 
likely to show their resentment in matters un- 
connected with religion. On 13th February, 
the Government had been able to reject Dis- 
raeli’s motion, demanding relief for the agricul- 
tural interest, by only 281 votes to 267. Since 
then, the temper of the House had shown that 
the fate of the budget was uncertain. As a 
climax to the Government’s vexation, Locke 
King had introduced a motion, on Thursday, 
2oth February, asking leave to bring in a Bill 
to equalize the county and borough franchises. 
Lord John, plainly embarrassed, had asked 
that the motion might be withdrawn, promising 
in return that he would bring in a reform Bill 


* Lord Ashley wrote to Lord John: “ There are 
ugly rumours that you intend to resign. Excuse me 
for venturing to address you on the subject. You 
must not abandon hastily a charge to which God has 
specially called you in this resistance to the Papacy.” 
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of his own next session, if he were still in office. 
This satisfied Locke King, but other Radicals 
were not so trusting: Hume insisted on a 
division, “else Lord John would withdraw his 
promise again in a fortnight,” and the motion 
was carried against the Government by 100 
votes to §2. 

This could hardly be hccmeiel, by itself, 
as a vote of no-confidence. The Protectionists 
stayed away, and Lord Stanley could ciaim that 
his party had taken no part in the Government’s 
defeat.* He did not believe, he added, that 
Ministers had been in earnest in resisting 
Locke King.} But Russell considered the rebuff 

* Stanley told the House of Lords that, of the 54 
(including the tellers) in the minority on Locke 
King’s motion, 17 were Protectionists and 27 others 
were official men, so that “exclusively of those 


bound by official ties, the Ministry brought to their 
support ten independent members and no more’’. 


+ The Quarterly Review (vol. 88, p. 572) declared 
that Lord John’s “ vague announcement on the same 
principle alarmed most of his independent and some 
even of his official followers—all reluctant to be 
exhibited to their liberal or radical constituents as 
opposing to-day a popular principle which their 
leader avowed that he himself might adopt to- 
morrow.” 
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as a warning ot further humiliations to come, 
and resigned. 

The Queen was distressed ; a new Govern- 
ment was the last thing she wanted in the year 
of the Great Exhibition. “We have got a 
Ministerial crisis,” she wrote to King Leopold. 
“ This is very bad, because there is no chance 
of any other good Government, poor Peel being 
no longer alive, and not one man of talent except 
Lord Stanley in the (Protectionist) party.” But 
her fears of being saddled with talentless Con- 
servatives were partly dispelled when Lord 
Stanley obeyed his command to the Palace on 
Saturday afternoon. He was, as the Daily News 
put it, “ more perplexed than flattered”, and 
agreed with alacrity that his followers were not 
of ministerial standing. Disraeli, he allowed, 
had great ability, but no experience ; Herries 
had copious experience (he had been Lord 
Goderich’s Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1827), but carried no weight. He did not think 
that he could form a Government unless he 
could recruit some Peelites, and then only after 
a dissolution which no one wanted. He advised 
the Queen to form a coalition ministry of Whigs 
and Peelites ; if that failed, he would risk every- 
thing “ except his principles and his honour ”’, 
but begged that he might be summoned again 
“‘ only as a dernier ressort’’. 

Later that day, the Queen asked Lord John 
to make what arrangements he could with the 
principal Peelites, Lord Aberdeen and Sir 
James Graham. 

Until Lord John had introduced his Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, there had seemed no bar of 
principle between the Peelites and the Whigs. 
The Peelites had been troubled in their con- 
sciences that their detached position was per- 
verting a two-party system which they con- 
sidered an axiom of government. Graham’s own 
inclinations were for reunion with the Whigs, 
whom he had left (with Lord Stanley) on the 
Irish Church question in 1834. On Catholic 
emancipation, parliamentary reform and{the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, “the three great 
questions which he regarded as the most im- 
portant of his political life”, he had been in 
agreement with Lord John. Furthermore, he 
had recently spoken of “ closing the ranks ” 
against a return to protection. 

But Graham had the sombre conviction that 








the country was predestined to pass through 
“ the ordeal of a Stanley Government”, although 
he saw nothing but calamity as the result. He 
had written to Greville, before he knew of the 
Government’s resignation, “ My anticipations 
are most gloomy. I foresee nothing but con- 
fusion ; there are no means of escaping it ; 
everything will be shaken, and something more 
than a Government, I fear, will fall.”’ His be- 
haviour throughout the crisis suggests that he 
would not, then, have joined Lord John, even 
had the deep gulf of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill not divided them. 

In this mood of dark fatalism, Graham was 
not encouraging when he joined Lord John and 
Aberdeen at the Palace on Saturday night. He 
multiplied reasons why he should not take 
office. He could not agree to anti-Catholic 
legislation. To the Prince, he confessed “‘ his 
own utter weakness, calling himself the weakest 
man in England, who had lost his only friend 
in Sir R. Peel, and had for the last fifteen 
years not exercised an independent judgment, 
but rested entirely on his friend’. He feared 
“universal commotion ” if Stanley formed a 
Government which tried to reimpose protection; 
nevertheless, he would not join Lord John to 
keep Stanley out. He could not work with 
Palmerston as Foreign Secretary; he dis- 
approved of the abolition of the Irish lord- 
lieutenancy ; he had been “ thunderstruck ” 
at the promise of a new reform Bill by one who, 
he thought, had agreed with him on the finality 
of the Act of 1832. The Prince noted, caustically, 
that “Sir James Graham raised nothing but 
difficulties, though professing the greatest 
readiness to be of use”’. 

Lord Aberdeen was scarcely more helpful. 
He gave “ no distinct reply ” when asked if he 
would form a government of his own, but pro- 
fessed most stoutly his determination to have 
no truck with Protectionists. He did not, he 
added, “‘ pretend to understand the question of 
free trade, but it was a point of honour with 
him not to abandon it, and now, since Sir R. 
Peel’s death, a matter of piety ”. 

Hence, it can have surprised nobody when, 
on Monday, Graham and Aberdeen returned a 
formal refusal to Lord John’s offer of alliance. 
They gave their unwillingness to be parties to 
any legislation on Ecclesiastical Titles as their 
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chief objection. Graham, in addition, had dis- 
overed, over the week-end, a fresh potential 
-ause of disagreement, in that he “ would feel 
it his duty . . . to insist on a more rigid economy 
.. such as Lord John Russell, according to the 
belief of Sir James Graham, is not prepared to 
sanction”. 

On Monday evening, Aberdeen and Graham 
resumed their counsels of woe at the Palace. 
Their attitude to the Papal Agression, they 
said, made them “the two most unpopular 
men in England”; they could not form an 
administration which would last a day. Stanley 
must be sent for, however perilous the conse- 
quences ; “ it was an evil which must be gone 
through”. When the Queen voiced her own 
alarm at the prospect, they added, with yet 
deeper gloom, that “there would no doubt 
spring up the most violent opposition, that 
there would be attempts to stop the supplies 
and dissolve the Army, but that Lord John 
Russell and Sir James Graham would do their 
best to preach moderation”. 

Stanley was much concerned, on Tuesday 
morning, to learn that the dernier ressort was 
at hand. The difficulties before him, he said, 
were immense : would the Queen grant him a 
dissolution of Parliament ? 

The royal pair had been afraid of that. The 
Queen, under the Prince’s tutelage, held that 
to grant or refuse a dissolution was an un- 
questionable prerogative of the Crown. Further- 
more, they were anxious that the Exhibition 
should open in the midst of political calm : it 
would be distasteful to see the “‘ gentlemen of 
England ” at the throats of industrialists at a 
time when a display of British manufacturing 
excellence was to indicate the way to inter- 
national concord through the arts of peace.* 
The Queen refused to give Stanley “‘ a con- 
tingent positive answer” ; he had to content 
himself with permission “ to deny if necessary 
that she would not consent to it, putting entire 
confidence in the Queen’s intention to deal 
‘airly by him”. 

On Tuesday, then, Stanley began his search 


*The passions of the middle ‘forties still 
smouldered. The Times of 28th February reported a 
meeting of landed gentry at Ely, where Mr. Ball, of 
Burnham, had said that “he believed there were 
numbers in this country who would prefer marching 
against Manchester than marching against Paris’’. 
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for a cabinet. No Peelites would join. Aberdeen 
refused the Foreign Office. Gladstone, who 
returned to London on Wednesday morning, 
with his mind full of the horrors of the Neapoli- 
tan prisons, declined once he heard that Stanley 
meant to put a “ countervailing duty ” of five 
or six shillings on corn. Baulked of outside 
support, Stanley turned to his own ranks, and 
found the outlook almost as sombre. Only 
Disraeli, among the men of acknowledged 
ability, was eager for office. Henry Corry “ had 
not absolutely fainted, but had turned very pale 
when the proposition was made to him of be- 
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_ LORD JOHN RUSSELL, disconnecting the 
| seals of office from his watch-chain, 
| lays them at the feet of Her Majesty. 









A special messenger is despatched to LORD 
STANLEY’S residence. 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM calls for a ck 
collar and, pulling on his best bogs 
waits for what may happen 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL looking up 
» to LORD ABERDEEN for advice. 








MR. DISRAELI, waiting upon Fortune, but 
not favoured with an interview. 











LORD STANLEY calls on MR. DISRAELI, ani 
MR. DISRAELI reciprocates. 
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In the handsomest of hansom-cabs, MR. GLADSTONE, arriving 
from Paris, calls upon LORD STANLEY. 











MR. GLADSTONE refuses to take a seat, either in LORD STANLEY!) 
library or in his Cabinet. 


By courtesy of the Proprietors of Punch 
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coming a leading member of a Protectionist 
Government.” Baring was oppressed by private 
affairs ; Thesiger saw no point in joining a 
Government which he did not think could last ; 
Herries was garrulous about financial difficul- 
ties, Henley mute and doubtful of his own 
abilities. Faced with this lustreless attitude, 
Stanley threw up his commission, to Disraeli’s 
undisguised anger. “‘ The best thing the country 
party can do,” said Lord Malmesbury, “ is to 
go into the country. There is not a woman in 
London who will not laugh at us.” 

Feminine mockery held no terrors for 
Stanley. He was in “ tearing spirits” ; when 
he called at the Palace to announce his failure, 
the Prince was “ struck by the change of his 
countenance, which had lost all the expression 
of care and anxiety which had marked it at the 
previous interviews”. Stanley put the finishing 
touches to his nolo episcopari in the House of 
Lords on Friday night. 

I have no complaint to make of anyone. I did 
not take upon myself the task of forming an 
Administration; I have not endeavoured to 
thrust myself into power. It was by no act of mine 
that the late Government fell ; it was by its own 
intrinsic weakness, and from the division among 
its own supporters that the Government was dis- 
solved ; and when it fell I felt no exultation at 
the event, and I felt no undue anxiety to seize 
the offices they had held. 

Stanley’s refusal was of real significance ; it 
was a tacit confession that Protection was dead. 
The Daily News took the point at once : “ it is 
our duty to-day ”, it wrote with mock solemnity 
on February 28th, “to announce the melan- 
choly fact that Protection is no more”. Disraeli 
had no doubt about the conclusion to be drawn 
from an episode so galling to his personal 
ambitions. “One thing was established,” he 
wrote afterwards, “‘ that every public man of 
experience and influence, however slight, had 
declined to act under Lord Derby (sic) unless 
the principle of Protection were unequivocally 
renounced.” The general election of 1852 
merely confirmed a verdict which had been 
reached in Stanley’s house on 27th February, 
when a party nearly 300 strong in the House of 
Commons was forced to the humiliating ad- 
mission that it could not form a Government. 

The Times likewise considered Protection at 
the bottom of a situation which (it admitted 
ruefully) had brought “ sage and constitutional 





England . . . to almost the same state of political 
embarrassments as republican France”. The 
sin of the Protectionists was in refusing to 
accept the decision of 1846 as final, as their 
predecessors had accepted that of 1832; in- 
stead, they had “ constituted themselves into a 
sullen and vindictive phalanx, with the single 
object of undoing what had been done’’. 


It is the unique distinction of the present 
dilemma that it was always foreseen, and that, in 
similar circumstances, it must inevitably recur. 
There exists, in short, no political party com- 
petent, at the usual challenge, to receive from 
others the reins of power. . . . We possess no 
Opposition convertible into a Government, and 
we feel the effects of the privation and the 
negligence and imperfections of a Ministry as 
long as it acts, and in the absolute paralysis of the 
State when it can act no longer. 


Every possible combination of groups had 
been tried. For a few hours, the Court con- 
sidered giving Lord John a commission to form 
a caretaker Government, which should resign 
as soon as it had removed the stumbling block 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill from the paths 
of Aberdeen and Graham. Lord John seemed 
quite willing. His colleagues were not; they 
“would not be warming pans”, they said. 
There was nothing for the Queen to do but to 
turn to Wellington. The aged Duke gave the 
only practicable advice. The Queen’s govern- 
ment must be carried on ; Lord John was the 
only possible Prime Minister. “ The greatest 
captain of his age has been employed to give 
the word of command ‘ as you were’,” wrote 
The Times. On March 3rd, Lord John Russell 
and his former colleagues returned to office, 
with no sign that the future would contain 
fewer difficulties than those which had induced 
their leader to resign. 


No bonfires were lighted, no bells were rung, 
no living man, as we believe—save those personally 
interested—rejoiced in the fact. The Administra- 
tion had worn out the endurance of the nation. 


That was the opinion of the Radical Eclectic 
Review. The Times made the same point with 
heavy humour. 


There are people in the East, so, at least 
travellers say, who for a trifling gratuity will allow 
themselves to be buried for a week, or a month, 
or as long as you have patience to wait, and who 
on being dug out and warmed up will be as much 
alive as ever they were. That is the very feat just 
performed in Downing-street. . . . In the case of 
the Eastern performers, it somewhat detracts 
from the prodigy that they have never been very 
much alive. ... 
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It was generally admitted that the existing 
structure of parties was somehow to blame, but 
contemporaries did not agree on the under- 
lying causes of ministerial instability. The 
Conservative Quarterly Review thought that 
Russell was too revolutionary. 


He lays the foundation of his government on 
popular quicksands, and wonders that his edifice 
is rickety.... He is... ina hopeless dilemma, and 
will be lost in the vain attempt of reconciling 
contradictory duties—of being at once the leader 
of a movement and agitation Party, and the head 
of a government—the essence of all government 
being restraint and resistance. The Minister of 
the Crown can never long remain the leader of 
the mob ; and if he does his duty by one, he must 
forfeit his popularity with the others. 


The Radical press thought otherwise. To the 
Westminster Review, the whole affair was one 
more example of “ aristocratic misrule”. Lord 
John was prepared to lean towards the Tories 
rather than to broaden popular representation 
and admit to the pays legal “‘ men in whom the 
great mass of the people are willing to place 
confidence”. The salvation of the country would 
come through “ Manchester principles ” ; but 
a “‘ purely Manchester cabinet” could not 
govern except through a House of Commons 
chosen on a wider franchise. 


All Europe looks to us for a pattern and an 
example, and we can exhibit only a pattern of 
weakness, an example of folly. And yet our 
country is not destitute of great principles, but 
we allow them to go about, as it were, begging 
for a party to carry them out. It is in that word 
party that the secret of the mischief lies. Our age 
wants men of the people, and the people are of no 
party. .. . Government by faction and for faction, 
is getting out of date ; old powers are dying, and 
the new power of the people is as yet imperfectly 
developed. 


The Times considered that it was time for a 
new political alignment ; old party slogans no 
longer fitted the facts. 


At present there are no Tories, and in some 
sense, it would be quite as well if there were no 
Whigs. There are some signs, indeed, abroad, 
which almost suggest a doubt whether the an- 
tagonist principles which have animated English 
parties for two centuries, and which have been 
traced even to the immutable principles of nature 
—the principle of progress on one side, and 
Conservatism on the other—are not casting their 
ancient skin for some new complexion. No party 
can now disclaim resolutions of progress: the 
question is scarcely one of route—only of speed.* 


* Lord Aberdeen thought much the same, only 
more fuzzily. “‘ I feel that a government of progress 
in these times is indispensable,” he wrote to Princess 


This analysis went to the root of the matter. 
Delane saw the answer to the problem in a new 
coalition. But who was to coalesce with whom ? 
Old principles might have been dissolved, but 
old politicians remained on the front benches, 
with the crust of past quarrels clinging to 
them still. 


** Soon or late, it is ideas, not vested interests, 
which are dangerous for good or evil”, wrote 
Keynes. There was the germ of a vast dis- 
ruptive idea behind the Radical philosophy that 
government should reflect not interests but 
individuals. But that philosophy could be 
translated into action only if it were approved 
by a majority of the political nation, and that 
majority could not be secured without a new 
reform Bill. Prosperity was about to remove the 
lever of popular pressure from the Radicals’ 
hands. The Great Exhibition was no sham ; the 
hungry "forties were over. The working-classes, 
no longer desperate, were turning from 
political agitation to a trades unionism purged 
of the cloak-and-dagger atmosphere. 


Agricultural protection was the last great 
vested interest connected with party ; and it 
was not practicable, as Disraeli had realized for 
some time, to bring back Protection. The Whig- 
Peelite reforms had broken the great monopo- 
lies of corn, sugar and timber. Economic in- 
terests were no longer connected with party ; 
railways, the catalysts of prosperity, ran criss- 
cross over England. Paradoxically, the triumph 
of Cobdenism made Manchester principles 
obsolete, and Manchester itself would soon 
reject Bright for a Palmerstonian candidate. 


“* The times for oligarchical rule are past”’, 
wrote The Eclectic Review in 1851. ‘‘ Mere 
names have lost their spell, and our people, 
with all their folly, are wise enough to require 
that knowledge, integrity, and sympathy with 
their interests, should characterize their rulers.” 
In the light of the next 15 years, this was mere 
wishful thinking. While new interests were 
slowly crystallizing into a political pattern, Lord 
Palmerston imposed order upon chaos through 
the prestige of his name, and with a bland 
disregard of internal politics. 


Lieven in 1852. “‘ None can be too liberal for me, 
provided it does not abandon its conservative 
character.” 
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HERE IS AN OLD CHINESE SAYING that we 

see the invisible through the visible, 

predicting the future by means of the past. 
In China’s history there have been several 
occasions—in the second and twelfth centuries 
B.C., for instance, and the seventh and four- 
teenth A.D.—when old and stable political ideas 
have received new life and energy through 
contact with alien techniques. On each occasion 
the outcome has been a burst of national 
activity comparable to that which is going on 
at present. 

Wherever there has been fusion of an old 
system with a fresh one, whether in Rome, 
Byzantium, the Arabian empire, or in Britain 
after the Norman conquest, the old and the 
new have had may elements in common. So 
it has been with China, but it is not easy in the 
case of China to show exactly how the new 





and the old are related. Most traditional 
Chinese political thought is phrased in meta- 
phor, filled with allusions to legendary times 
and personalities, and sometimes very cryptic. 
In this century Communism in China, as every- 
where else, uses a jargon all its own, which is 
baffling to those who attach to words their 
conventional meaning. This contrast in lan- 
guage frequently succeeds in disguising the 
real similarities between contemporary and 
historical Chinese modes of thought. 

A question much debated in the Western 
World to-day is whether Communism has 
come to stay in China. Can the Marxist 
technique vitalize an ancient but moribund 
system of ideas ? In this article we shall attempt 
to discover if there is a common element 
between Marxism and traditional Chinese 
ideas, and where it can be found. 
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It is acommonplace that, apart from modern 
technology, the Chinese forestalled us in 
almost every field of invention. They had 
gunpowder, the magnetic compass, ink, paper, 
and printing long before we had. In the 
political field they were just as far ahead ; and 
there are very few philosophic concepts dis- 
cussed by western learning during the last two 
thousand years that the Chinese have not 
discovered independently. Their conclusions 
have often been different, but the basic ideas 
have been identical. 


We need not be surprised, therefore, to find 
that a Chinese thinker anticipated Hegel’s 
“* what is right is rational, and what is rational 
is right” by a hundred and fifty years. His 
name was Wang Fu-chi, and he lived at the 
time of the conquest of China by the Manchus 
in the seventeenth century. Wang was driven 
by the Manchus into the mountain fastnesses 
of his native province, Hunan, where he 
formed his philosophy. He saw a force or 
power in the nature of things that influenced, 
if it did not dictate, every happening, and this 
force he identified with reason. What happens 
happens because of the force in the nature of 
things. It is inevitable. “‘ What is inevitable is 
rational : what is rational is inevitable.” Wang 
had no Marx to tell him that he “ was standing 
on his head ” or to “ put him right way up”. 
But in the last century he found a number of 
Chinese followers. His works were republished 
with encomiums by the famous Hunanese 
viceroy, Tseng Kuo-fan, whose home was near 
Changsha, capital of the province. Until quite 
recently the influence of the Tseng family was 
strong in Changsha, where the Hunanese 
tradition thrived. Mao Tse-tung, the Chairman 
of the Chinese Communist Party, is a Hunanese, 
and was educated at the Hunan Normal School 
in Changsha. No doubt he studied Wang 
Fu-chi ; so it may yet happen that Wang will 
find his Marx after all. 

Now, the fountainhead of Marx’s doctrines 
is the dialectical materialism into which he 
transformed Hegel’s logic. His claim to have 
“** put Hegel the right way up ” did not prevent 
his accepting, without any gymnastics, most of 
Hegel’s main principles and laws. Instances are 
the Law of the Transformation of Quantity 
into Quality ; the Law of the Unity of the 





Opposites ; and the Law of the Negation of 
the Negation. From the second of these laws 
Marx derived his theory of contradictions 
within a whole, working constantly to cause 
change. And this, clothed in mysticism and a 
certain obscurity of verbiage, is a very old 
Chinese idea, familiar to everyone who has any 
knowledge of the Chinese classics. It is to 
this day a favourite resource of Chinese 
diviners and magicians but to them it is not 
Marxist doctrine but Taoist—a canon of an 
anarchical philosophy propounded by Lao 
Tzu in the sixth century B.c. 

The Taoist scripture, the Tao Te Ching, is 
one of the most famous books in China. In 
poetic and often obscure language it discusses 
the unity of the opposites. For example : 


To knew that beauty is beauty is to know 
ugliness. 

To know that goodness is goodness is to 
know evil. 

Existence and non-existence gave birth to 
each other. 

The hard and the easy complete each other. 

The long and the short are only relative. 


More could be quoted in the same vein ; but 
perhaps an even better illustration of the 
familiarity of the concept of the unity of the 
opposites within the whole can be found in the 
Yin-Yang principle, which early Chinese 
natural scientists believed to govern the whole 
universe. Yin means female, yang means 
male. Yin also stands for the moon, darkness, 
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or quiescence ; yang for the sun, light, vigour, 
and penetration. The one is negative, the other 
positive, and from what Marxists might call the 
“ struggle” between them, everything was 
made that was made. 

The symbol of Yin-Yang is an egg, in which 
the yolk and the white are curiously divided. 
It is to be found everywhere in China, even 
to-day ; on gateways, shops and houses, books, 
market stalls and street corners. Supposed to 
bring luck and ward off evil influences, since 
time immemorial, it has been an intimate part 
of the life of the Chinese people. 

There is, then, a common element between 
the basic philosophy of Marxism and at least 
one section of Chinese thought. But a similarity 
of background is not enough to justify pre- 
diction. Is there any other ground on which 
Chinese tradition and the Marxist dynamic 
can meet? Marx believed that the ultimate 
motive in historical evolution was economic— 
what he called “ production.” In different 
terminology, this is another idea with a long 
Chinese history. The political side of Confu- 
cius’ teaching takes the importance of the 
economic motive for granted. Confucius’ chief 
elaborator, Mencius, did not think it necessary 
to prove that care for the economy of the state 
was the ruler’s first duty : to him it was self- 
evident. The Benevolent Utilitarians, whose 
school was contemporary with Confucius, took 
the same line. All referred to heroes of pre- 
history, perhaps mythical figures, who were 
placed on the heroic pedestal, not because they 
were warriors or conquerors, but because they 
helped the people to wrest a living from the soil 
and enabled them to enjoy it without fear of 
man or nature. In Marxist jargon, they 
directed wisely the “ production forces ” and 
the “ production relations ”’. 

First among these Chinese economic heroes 
were those who originally taught the people to 
make fire and build houses, or who devised 
tools for farming and nets for fishing and 
trapping. Among the greatest of them was a 
legendary figure who first controlled floods, 
another who taught irrigation, yet another who 
standardized weights and measures so that 
there could be an equitable basis for exchange. 
These were the men who were held up for 
admiration and emulation. 
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Beside them were others, more concerned 
with just government, who took the ruler’s 
responsibility, not for the glory that went with 
it, but because they were best suited to preside 
over the livelihood and prosperity of the people. 
Such men were Yao who, incidentally, was 
born with eyebrows of eight different colours; 
and Shun, who was blessed with two pupils in 
each eye and, therefore, rare perspicacity. The 
valour of these heroes was displayed in the 
field of “‘ production”. Certainly the early 
Chinese thinkers believed the economic motive 
to be important—perhaps all important. It 
dictated the rise and fall of states. Whole 
nations migrated because of it. And Heaven 
intervened when corrupt rulers exploited it. 

Confucius also preached a kind of “ fair 
shares for all”. He recognized the right to 
private property and wealth, but he thought 
the land (in Marxists terms “‘ constant capital ”’) 
was only held in trust by its possessor ; no one 
could claim absolute ownership just from 
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CONFUCIUS IN COURT COSTUME 


occupation or the result of labour. Hence, 
distribution of wealth must be according to the 
needs of society. ‘“‘ To concentrate wealth is to 
scatter the people : to distribute wealth is to 
collect the people ” is one of his maxims that 
has a curiously present-day sound. It was the 
duty of government to regulate the welfare 
of the people. So long as this was done 
efficiently and honestly, the wishes of the 
people were unimportant. “ The people may 
be made to follow regulation, but they may not 
_be made to understand it” ; in other words— 
words we have heard in this country quite 
recently—“ the government knows what is 
good for the people better than they do 
themselves.” 

In what has been written hitherto an almost 
“ socialist” approach may be recognized to 
the economic problems of the people. Con- 
fucian economic doctrine in some respects 











resembled a kind of benevolent state socialism, 
with control in the hands of a judicious auto- 
crat, but with the last word remaining with the 
people: ‘“‘ Heaven sees as the people see; 
Heaven hears as the people hear.” Of course, 
this school had its critics. Foremost among 
them were the followers of Lao Tzu, some of 
whose teachings we have already quoted, and 
almost equally prominent were the Legalists, 
whose views of the sovereign’s duties were 
anything but benevolent. Nevertheless, in at 
least one respect they anticipated Marx’s 
doctrine of the state. 

According to Marx the state is “ the official 
form of class antagonism in civil society ”’. 
The Legalists defined it as a constant conflict 
of interest between the ruler and the ruled— 
not quite the same thing as class antagonism, 
perhaps, but fundamentally the same idea. 
The notion of class antagonism was developed 
much later in Chinese political thought, and 
was based on a synthesis of anarchical and 
legalist teachings. 

Marx, it will be remembered, traces in his 
historical materialism the progress of the state 
from a condition of communal ownership of 
the means of production, through stages of 
class polarization, until finally it becomes part 
of a superstructure erected by the exploiting 
class to safeguard their unjust privileges. We 
need say no more about that here ; but com- 
pare it with the following quotation from a 
social anarchist named Pao Ching-yen, who 
lived in the third century A.D. “ This is the 
true origin of the state. The strong conquered 
the weak and made them slaves. The intelli- 
gent deceived the ignorant and made them 
servants. When the strong dominated the 
weak, and the intelligent dominated the 
ignorant, the state came into being.” 

Once the state was established, Pao thought 
the gap between the ruling class and the 
oppressed grew wider, as did the antagonism 
between them. He denied the divine origin 
of the state, which was a favourite explanation 
of the orthodox Confucian school. The state 
is man-made, and its purpose, in modern 
jargon, is “ exploitation ”’. 

In Marxist economic analysis principles 
may also be found that have been borne out in 
Chinese experience. Marx’s Law of Increas- 














ing Misery pictured a state of affairs in which 
the mass of the people had nothing, while 
wealth was concentrated, according to the Law 
of the Concentration of Capital, in the hands 
of the few. The Chinese have seen this happen 
again and again. Here is a quotation from a 
philosopher named Tung Chung-shu, who 
lived in the second century A.D.: “ The rich 
own thousands of acres, but the poor have not 
a square foot to stand on. Big merchants in 
the cities are as powerful as petty princes, and 
landlords in the villages are as wealthy as 
nobles. In contrast, the poor live like oxen 
and horses and starve like dogs and pigs.” And 
in another place: “ When the rich are too 
rich, they grow arrogant. When the poor are 
too poor, they become fearful. The arrogant 
become tyrants, and the poor tend to become 
rebels.” 
Then turn to the Law of the Concentration 
of Capital. In the eleventh century A.D. 
there lived one of the most remarkable states- 
men in China’s history, Wang An-shih. The 
times were perilous and corrupt, and the 
conditions very like those anticipated by Marx 
in his law, with the difference that Marx was 
thinking of an industrial society whereas China 
was predominantly agricultural. When Wang 
An-shih took office, he found trade in the hands 
of monopolists and speculators, and the 
peasantry at the mercy of rapacious landlords 
and extortionate moneylenders. Thereupon 
he issued two decrees. One of these was aimed 
at preventing monopolists from buying up 
traders’ stocks when prices were low and selling 
them when prices rose. As a result of this 
cornering of markets the monopolies had 
grown, and independent traders were being 
squeezed out of existence. To correct it, 
Wang set up a government trading bureau in 
each large commercial centre ; buying above 
the market price when that was low, and selling 
lower when it was high. His trading centre 
was also a commercial bank, providing loans 
to independent traders when business was bad 
and the market falling, which they were required 
to redeem when conditions of boom came 
round again. In this way he attempted—with 
only slight success, it is to be regretted—to 
tabilize prices. And it is interesting to note 


that a modification of his system was enforced 
in North China a few years ago by the Com- 
munists in their attempts to curb inflation. 

Wang An-shih adopted much the same 
tactics in seeking to relieve the impoverished 
peasants. He granted them government loans 
on easier terms than they could get anywhere 
else. And he established public granaries, 
which worked on the same stabilizing principle 
as his trading centres. His plans amounted to 
practical state socialism of the most modern 
kind, aimed at the betterment of the worker, 
peasant and small trader, and at dispersing the 
“concentration of capital” and_ relieving 
“* increasing misery”. 

Marx, as we have remarked, wrote about an 
industrial civilization; but it may well be 
that his predictions and deductions, like 
Malthus’ Law of Population, are truer of 
agricultural and backward communities than 
they have proved to be of modern industrialism. 
To discuss this point, however, is beside the 
purpose of this article. Here we have been 
looking for one thing only: the common 
element that will be necessary if the Marxist 
dynamic technique is to succeed in revitalizing 
age-old Chinese tradition. And we have 
found a common element in philosophy, in 
what is called to-day “ the economic interpre- 
tation of history”, in the notion of class 
antagonism, and in at least two of Marx’s 
economic laws. It is a matter of opinion 
whether that is enough to warrant prophecy 
about the future development of Marxism in 
China. 

Whatever may be the demerits of Marxism 
in Western eyes, it has a strong recommendation 
to the young oriental in that it gives a pseudo- 
scientific explanation of events in his own 
country’s history. The classic explanations, 
usually pointing to Heaven, have long ceased 
to satisfy the Chinese mind. They.were 
rejected by vigorous thinkers many centuries 
ago. Pao Ching-yen, whom we have already 
quoted, led the revolt against them : “ Slavery 
and servitude”, he wrote (Marxist “‘ exploita- 
tion”), “were born of the unequal struggle 
between the strong and the intelligent and the 
weak and the ignorant. The blue Heaven is 
scarcely responsible.” 


Illustrations are taken from Outlines of Chinese Symbolism by C. A. S. Williams. 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE NORTH 
By JOHN RODGERS, me. 


during the later years of the war I had to 

change trains in my native city, York. York 
Station to my mind is one of the major wonders 
of the Western world, a huge curving cathedral 
of glass, rather sootier than most cathedrals to 
be sure, and like a union of Saint Pancras and 
King’s Cross, but open at both ends. Though 
several thousand people could be lost in it 
without much trouble, it is one of those places 
where one always meets friends one had nearly 
forgotten. The friend I met on this occasion had 
three hours to wait for his train, and was 
oppressed by destiny, the immensity of the 
station and the vitality of the North-country 
crowds in it. I reproached him. Depressed ? 
With three hours to spend in York ? York the 


[: ONE OF THOSE ENDLESS railway journeys 








cradle of Roman Britain : York the birthplace 
of Emperors, Saints and dynamiters; York 
the jewel of medieval cities ; York the metro- 
polis once of England and still of the North. 
I took him out of the station and confronted 
him with the noble section of the city walls 
which stand high on their ramparts opposite 
the station. I said that we must eat and drink, 
and took him to the Royal Station Hotel. York’s 
station hotel is perhaps a little daunting to the 
Southerner. It is another of the wonders of the 
Victorian era. Like the station, it is immense— 
built in the age when the Englishman believed 
in the impregnability of nearly everything and 
preferred it so. “‘ A jewel of medieval cities? ” 
The lounge, when we entered it, was nearly full 
of American naval officers. But then, York 
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was created, so far as we know, to be a bastion 
of Western Europe. It was still fulfilling its 
historic purpose. 

York stands on a triangular site, where the 
rivers Ouse and Foss join, the northern side 
of the triangle being formed by the Forest of 
Galtres, while that great wolf-infested forest 
still existed. It was a logical strategic centre 
for the conquest and administration of Northern 
Britain ; and it was in this triangle that the 
Romans made their camp during Vespasian’s 
reign. Indeed, his general Quintus Petillius 
Cerealis (circa A.D. 70) is often claimed as the 
founder of Eboracum, the Roman name for the 
city. The camp probably took its permanent 
form, with stone walls and towers, in Trajan’s 
time at the beginning of the second century. 
Like all Roman stations, it had a Via Principalis 
which followed the line of modern High and 
Low Petergate) and a Via Praetoria (modern 
Stonegate) and the Praetorium, or General’s 
Headquarters, at their junction, not far from the 
South transept of the Minster. One of the wall 
towers, added in the fourth century, survives to 
this day, almost intact after 1,600 years, as the 
tall Multangular Tower in the Museum Gar- 
dens. Almost any excavation in the heart of the 
city disturbs Roman remains, and portions of 
Roman walling can be seen in the medieval 
fortifications. 

York was the headquarters of the Ninth 
Legion and later of the Sixth Legion—then, 
as to-day, the centre of the Northern Command. 
It was a Roman Capital, altera Roma ; Had- 
rian, that great and cultivated traveller- 
Emperor, visited the town; and Septimius 
Severus, one of the most efficient and ruthless 
of Roman Emperors, came to York to spend 
the last two years of his life. There he died, and 
there his unspeakable sons, Geta and Caracalla, 
both of them later to become Emperors, passed 
some of their youth. The Emperor Constantius 
likewise died in York ; and Constantine the 
Great, his son, the establisher of Christianity 
as the faith of the Empire, was proclaimed 
Emperor. It remained a civilized capital city, a 
buttress of western civilization, until the days 
of Honorius, the withdrawal of the Legions 
and the collapse of Roman Britain before 
barbarian inroads. 


Civilization returned with the Church mili- 
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tant. Edwin, the Saxon King of Northumbria, 
having been converted to Christianity by his 
Queen Ethelburga and her Chaplain Saint 
Paulinus, was baptized in A.D. 627 on the site 
where the Minister now stands and where the 
first wooden Minster was constructed. Scholars 
and priests congregated at Ebrauc, the Saxon 
form of Roman Eboracum. A Library, a song 
school and a grammar school presently came 
into being ; and this last is the ancestor of St. 
Peter’s School, York, which boasts itself the 
oldest secular school in Great Britain. Not 
many English Public Schools can number 
three canonized saints among their headmasters. 
Another headmaster was Alcuin, whom Charle- 
magne summoned to teach at Aix and to take 
the post, as it were, of his Minister of Educa- 
tion. Though Saxon York chiefly survives in its 
two foundations, the Minster and the School, 
it is also commemorated in many York street 
names, especially those ending in “ Gate” 
which, of course, means “ way”, and has 
nothing to do with the Gates in the city walls, 
all of which are called “ bars”’. 


With the Norman conquest, York’s metro- 
politan character was at once established. But, 
whereas London and Winchester accepted the 
Conqueror easily enough, York was a source of 
constant trouble to him, and eventually he 
plundered and devastated it as never befure. 
To celebrate his triumph William was crowned 
in the City on Christmas Day 1069, and then 
removed the crown and other regalia to Win- 
chester. Again York rose from its ashes ; and 
medieval York emerged, a great walled city, 
with the vast Minster in its centre, among a 
flock of churches, priories, colleges, schools 
and guildhalls. So much of it still remains that 
as one walks round the huge circuit, still nearly 
entire, of the medieval ramparts, one seems 
to be walking through one of those Utopian 
medieval towns imagined and re-created by 
the late F. L. Griggs in his beautiful and 
meticulous etchings. The largest and most 
complete anywhere in Britain, York’s walls 
still enclose the centre of the city. Although 
Norman in origin, they date in their present 
form mainly from Plantagenet days. The 
responsibility for their maintenance was laid 
on the Mayor and Corporation, and the levying 
of a “ murage ”’ toll was authorized, from which 
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The City Wall 


not even the Dean and Chapter were exempt. 
Most of the gates or bars still stand. From the 
South clockwise are Micklegate Bar, Bootham 
Bar, Monk Bar and Walmgate Bar—the only 
gate which still retains its protecting barbican. 
The-heads of traitors and rebels were stuck on 
Micklegate Bar ; and in the Wars of the Roses, 
that of Richard, Duke of York, was mounted 
there, so that, in Shakespeare’s words, “‘ York 
may overlook the town of York ”’. 

Within the walls lay a capital city—the 
cathedral city of the Primate of England, 
adorned with all the wealth, art and craftsman- 
ship that then centred on a prince of the Church. 
Masons, carvers of wood and stone and the 
well-known York glass painters were among 
the most famous craftsmen of the age. Much 
of their work has been preserved ; and there 
is more and finer medieval glass in the Minster 
and parish churches of York than anywhere 
else in England. The city was also the North’s 
commercial capital. Its wealth was largely 
founded on wool, and its various guilds were 
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rich, powerful and pious. The mystery plays 
of York were a celebrated series ; and during 
the present Festival year they are being revived 
for the first time since 1580. Three of the 
medieval guildhalls remain in good condition, 
the Merchant Taylor’s Hall, St. Anthony’s 
Hall—which belonged to a religious guild and 
was used by smaller guilds without a hall of 
their own—and the noble Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Hall. York was also a royal city, an 
administrative capital. From time to time 
Parliament, the Courts of Exchequer and 
King’s Bench came to York ; and the Minster 
was the scene of several Royal weddings, 
among them that of Edward III to Philippa 
of Hainault. 

A county, absorbed into none of the three 
Ridings of Yorkshire, York was, and still is, 
a place of immense civic dignity. It has had a 
mayor since at least 1217, a Lord Mayor since 
1389, and, as in London, this Lord Mayor 
has a Mansion House for his official residence ; 
but York was before London in making this 











provision. Erected to the designs of the third 
Earl of Burlington in 1725, the Mansion House 
is a Palladian building in the grand manner, 
which contains a magnificent State Room, with 
columns, musicians’ gallery and fine fireplaces. 
The Guildhall, next door, originally called 
Common-hall, was begun in 1446; and the 
magnificent fifteenth-century roof and massive 
oak pillars survived until 1942, when they were 
destroyed by a German bomb. They are to be 
re-built ; and the oak-trees from which they 
are to be hewn have already been marked for 
the axe. 

For York the age of the Tudors was a time of 
poverty, decline and depression. There were 
several contributory causes. The economic 
revolution, which was the chief feature of the 
Reformation, did York great disservice, leaving 
it full of beggars and empty churches, chantries 
and charities. As the centre of the Tudor’s 
centralized government and the port and 
clearing house of England’s growing continental 
and world trade, Protestant London was grow- 
ing fast, attracting the ambitious, the adven- 
turous and poets and writers with pens for sale. 
The Court in London was now the principal 
fount of patronage. Twice plague struck the 
city—in 1549 and 1550. York was Papist and 
disaffected ; and fiv- of the Gunpowder plot 
conspirators, Guy Fawkes, Oswald Tessimond, 
John Wright, Christopher Wright and Edward 
Oldcorne, were pupils of St. Peter’s, York. 
During the reign of Charles I when the King 
removed his Court thither in 1642 and called 
his Council of Peers there, York for a time was 
once more England’s capital. Besieged and 
taken by the Parliamentarians, thanks to Lord 
Fairfax, its Governor, although much damage 
was done, it escaped the fury of the iconoclasts 
Not much building, however, dates from this 
age, though the Treasurer’s house, a house 
dating back to the Middle Ages, has a fine 
seventeenth-century garden front. Prosperity 
and fashion returned in the eighteenth century : 
and many splendid buildings, including the 
Assembly Rooms, the Old Residence, the 
Debtors’ Prison (described by Daniel Defoe as 
“stately and complete”), the Assize Courts 
and the Mansion House, reflect Georgian taste 
and elegance. 

The nineteenth century opened with a wave 
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of building and destruction. Rows of old houses 
were pulled down ; the walls and bars were 
threatened ; the ancient Ouse Bridge, with its 
houses, gaol, tool booth, Council Chamber and 
St. William’s Chapel, was destroyed ; while 
Jonathan Martin, the religious maniac, set fire 
to the Minster, causing great damage, especially 
to the Choir. Yet, as at St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
much of the new building was good until the 
** Roaring Forties ” and the “ Railway fever ” 
set in. From 16,000 in 1801, the population of 
York rapidly grew to 77,000 in 1900—to-day 
its inhabitants number more than 100,000. 
This growth was undoubtedly largely due to 
the railway. The “ Railway King ” of the age 
was a York linen-draper, George Hudson ; and 
perhaps local patriotism, as well as geographical 
logic, lay behind York’s development as the 
Northern centre of the Victorian railway 
system. 

One may regret many of the aesthetic results 
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of nineteenth-century Victorian vitality. But 
cities are not museum pieces ; and the monu- 
ments of the Industrial Age, the huge railway 
station (which incidentally has a fascinating 
Railway Museum) and the great chocolate and 
cocoa works are to-day as much a part of York 
as the walls and Minster. It is York’s great 
merit that for nineteen hundred years it has 
been inhabited by men who have helped to 
rule and direct that reservoir of Great Britain’s 
vital force—Northern England. “ Willingly 
would I give up five years of my life to have 
lived one before the Reformation and have seen 
York as it was,” wrote a native of the city, 
William Etty, the artist. Even since Etty’s day 
much has disappeared; yet York remains 
one of the noblest products of our medieval 
civilization, to which have been added the 
graces of the eighteenth century. It summarizes 
the finest achievements of Northern life be- 
tween 1200 and 1800. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN, by Allan Nevins. 

(Scribners, 2 vols., 60s.) 

That American historians should pay par- 
ticular attention to the events leading up to the 
Civil War is hardly remarkable. About the 
deepening rift between North and South it 
may no longer be relevant to ask the question 
posed by Abraham Lincoln, ‘“‘ whether a nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long endure”’. 
That has been answered, not only by Appomat- 
tox, but also by Chatteau-Thiery, Bastogne 
and Okinawa. But a question with implications 
no less disquieting for modern Americans still 
remains—how it came about that the union con- 
ceived in the high ideals of 1775 and 1789 
could, almost within the span of one man’s life- 
time, totter to such a tragic collapse. 

Writing history as the success story of the 
victors, the early historians of the conflict had 
no difficulty in arriving at an answer. Essentially 
it was that the moral obliquity of the slave- 
owning South endangered the ideals of the 
Republic, which were rescued only by the 
efforts of the Republican Party. To Southerners, 
piecing together their own history from the 
ruins, such a theory was never very acceptable 
and even to Northern historians of a generation 
later than James Ford Rhodes, it began to seem 
inadequate. As time, and the Model T and the 
comradeship of foreign war and domestic 
depression, knit North and South together 
again, the war began to lose its semblance of a 
glorious victory (or even of a gallant Gétter- 
dimmerung) and took on more of the ap- 
pearance of a common calamity, sometimes 
even of a regrettable aberration. A school of 
“ If Only” historians grew up—if only Southern 
fire-eaters had not been quite so voracious, if 
only Douglas had not been spitefully victimized 
by Buchanan, if only Lincoln had been a little 
more supple, if only the lame duck amendment 
had been passed before the election of 1860— 
in short, if only either side had had a little more 
or a little less of whatever the individual author 
thinks important, then war would have been 
averted and the American dream unflawed. 
To the generation of Mr. Justice Holmes, who 
had seen five-eighths of his regiment, the 
Twentieth Massachusetts, killed or wounded, 


or to the characters of Mr. William Faulkner 
who grew up amidst the ruins of a blitzed 
society, such theories must always have seemed 
unconvincing, falling far short of the tragic 
dimensions of the problem. But to readers 
nurtured on the “new history” of social 
amelioration mixed with moral indifferentism, 
the “ If Only ” school had a stirring appeal. 

The great—indeed the superlative—merit 
of Professor Nevins’ history (of which The 
Emergence of Lincoln, covering 1857 to 1861, 
forms vols. 3 and 4) is that he has rejected this 
kind of interpretation entirely, and rejected it 
so convincingly that it can hardly be imagined 
as ever returning. Moreover, he has done so 
without putting the old idol on his base again. 
He is able to approach the great and yet com- 
plex issues of the 1850’s with an honesty and 
humility that make the moralizing judgments of 
Rhodes seem intolerably small. Neither North 
nor South will find in his pages any ready-made 
haloes or cheap indulgences. But he never falters 
in his conviction that the issues at stake were 
fundamental realities, involving values vital to 
the life of each society, North and South. 
Though he does not spare politicians who played 
politics or publicists who distorted facts, he is 
under no illusion that the clash between North 
and South was not a real one. He knows and 
brings out with telling detail and clarity that 
they represented rival ways of life, which could 
not co-exist within one union, nor perhaps 
within one continent. 

Professor Nevins has, in fact, recovered, in 
full tragic dimension, the awareness expressed 
by Lincoln in his Second Inaugural that slavery 
was “ somehow, the cause of the war ”. Step- 
ping outside a strange parochialism that has 
marred American treatment of this period, he 
shows in a remarkable chapter how far the 
slave-owning South in 1860 was at odds with the 
currents of world history, and what that im- 
plied for the standing of the Union in the 
society of nations. At the same time, he brings 
out the peculiar elements in the Southern 
problem that made any easy solutions im- 
possible. 

Nine hundred odd pages permit a “ rounded 
treatment”. They also tempt to excessive 
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detail. Professor Nevins has made the most of his 
opportunities, and only very occasionally fallen into 
their attendant snares. His economic and social 
chapters paint a fuller, livelier and better balanced 
picture, of both North and South, than has ever 
before been attempted. His narrative chapters, 
notably the superlative re-creation of the John Brown 
raid on Harpers Ferry, move with a speed surprising 
for their scale. Only at moments has the complex 
task of delineating the simultaneous movement of 
politics and opinion in state after state—like mar- 
shalling traffic in a twelve-lane highway—proved too 
much for his usually lucid pen. He may plead in his 
defence that for the historian, as for the statesman, 
the goal of e pluribus unum is harder of attainment in 
America than in many tidier lands. 

But it is not often that Professor Nevins needs do 
any pleading in his own cause. His enterprise is a 
triumphant success, a history in the grand manner, 
worthy of its great theme. 


H. G. NICHOLAS. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By Kenneth Clark. With 
219 illustrations. (Phaidon Press. 42s.) 


Sir Kenneth Clark is the most readable of modern 
art-historians ; for not only has he a graceful and easy 
style—a style that he cultivates without any sacrifice 
of scholarship—but he is never content, as are some 
of his fellow critics, to examine a work of art 
divorced from its spiritual, social and territorial 
origins. Like Ruskin, he believes that all the branches 
of art are closely interrelated, and that there are 
innumerable links between art itself and other forms 
of human activity. Thus he writes as a man of the 
world—as a student of art, that is to say, who is also 
a student of life; and it is characteristic of his 
critical method that an early paragraph of his illu- 
minating essay on Piero della Francesca should be 
devoted to a description of Borgo San Sepolcro, the 
littke town where the artist was born and beyond 
whose boundaries he seldom strayed : 

“Tt is what we in England should call a small 
market town, about the size of Blandford or Thame, 
the sort of town in which a man may know every 
inhabitant, and almost every stone. . . . It is compact, 
solid, proportionate, and at its centre, made the 
more luminous by contrast with the narrow streets, 
is a white, open piazza, with a cathedral and civic 
offices, their arcades and pilasters rising from the 
slightly irregular surface of the ground as unself- 
consciously as the buttresses of a barn.” 

Such was the pleasantly prosaic home of Piero’s 
strange and aspiring genius ; and the glimpse of it 
that Sir Kenneth provides is all the more appropriate 
since, in the artist’s finest works, a suggestion of 
sensuous warmth and solidarity—reflected both by 
the calm, reserved faces of the human types he 
preferred to depict and by the placid beauty of the 
landscapes against which he usually placed them—is 
combined with a highly intellectual treatment of the 
aesthetic problems of grouping and balance. Piero 
was a diligent mathematician ; but, if his head was 
in the heaven of mathematical studies, his feet were 
firmly settled on the rich soil of his native province. 

The present volume covers the painter’s career 
from the youthful Madonna della Misericordia—in 








which the imposing central figure of the cloaked 
Madonna already gives promise of his future great- 
ness—to the somewhat arid productions of his 
disappointing last years. What splendours await us 
between the two. Most Englishmen are familiar 
with two exquisite pictures in the National Gallery— 
the early Baptism and the relatively late Nativity— 
but not all have visited the church of San Francesco 
at Arezzo, which Piero embellished with an incom- 
parable series of frescoes, illustrating in elaborate 
detail the legend of the True Cross. It is significant, 
as Sir Kenneth points out, that these frescoes, 
celebrating among their chief scenes two famous 
victories over the infidel, should have been “‘ begun 
at the moment when the infidels’ triumph at Con- 
stantinople seemed inevitable, and finished after that 
triumph was accomplished”’. But, as an interpreter 
of sacred legends, their author was much more than 
a Christian propagandist. His inspiration transcended 
the narrow limits of religious dogma. ‘“ No painter 
(writes Sir Kenneth Clark) has shown more clearly 
the common foundations, in Mediterranean culture, 
of Christianity and paganism. His Madonna is the 
great mother, his risen Christ the slain God; his 
altar is set up on the threshing floor, his saints have 
trodden in the wine press. It is a serious antiquity, 
without either the frenzies of Dionysius or the lighter 
impulses of the Olympians. Yet it is is more pro- 
foundly antique. This unquestioning sense of brother- 
hood, of dignity, of the returning seasons, and of the 
miraculous, has survived many changes of dogma 
and organization, and may yet save Western man from 
the consequences of materialism.” 

The book is fully and nobly illustrated. Besides 
seven excellent colour-plates and a hundred and 
forty-eight plates in monochrome, it includes sixty- 
two “ comparative illustrations”, among others a 
reproduction of Pisanello’s beautiful medallion- 
profile of the Byzantine Emperor John Palaeologus, 
whom Piero had seen passing through Italy, and 
whose portrait he incorporated in his dramatic 
representation of the Emperor Constantine. 





COSTUME OF THE WESTERN WORLD, EARLY TUDOR 
1485-1558, by James Laver ; ELIZABETHAN AND 
JACOBEAN 1558-1625, by Graham Reynolds. 
(Harrap. 10s. each.) 

Here are two monographs which form part of 
what will surely be a most valuable series. The whole 
aspect and make-up of the books is good. The rather 
minute subdivision into numerous short studies is 
well designed to serve those who have specialized 
interests and should be handy for reference. The 
gross, but common, fault which consists in employ- 
ing a modern artist to redraw contemporary illustra- 
tions has been avoided. There is a method and 
lucidity in the arrangement of the text and the 
pictures such as might be expected in a collection 
which is edited by Mr. James Laver. A considera- 
tion of these virtues makes it all the more regrettable 
that the publishers should have chosen to add im- 
perfect colour-plates to their good black-and-white 
photographs. In the interests of historical accuracy 
it must be pointed out that Harrap, not Holbein, is 
responsible for the greeny browns and yellows which 
disfigure plate 15 and the hot vermilion of plate 36 in 
Mr. Laver’s monograph. A really accurate coloured 
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photograph (and it is very nearly a contradiction in 
terms) is beyond the compass of books so modestly 
priced ; that which is offered as a substitute can 
serve only to provide inexact information in a place 
where exactitude is of the first importance. 

Both authors show a very proper enthusiasm for 
the charms of their respective periods. Mr. Laver 
has the easier task ; the natural and flowing lines of 
feminine costume in the early sixteenth century need 
no very strong recommendation. The dress of men 
in the same period, though it may sometimes be 
vulgar, and is decidedly gross, achieves its swaggering 
effect in a bold and decorative manner ; we have, 
moreover, the exact and sensitive pencil of Hans 
Holbein to make the best of current fashions. Hap- 
pily for Mr. Laver, who is at his best when he is 
dealing with that which is prettily feminine, this 
first period ends before the ruff and the farthingale 
had become the monstrous things that they were in 
the age of Elizabeth. The ruff was indeed beginning 
to take shape. Mr. Laver refers to it with under- 
standable distaste—“‘ it conflicts with the ‘ seduction 
principle’ on which feminine fashion is based’’. It 
is indeed a most obnoxious garment for it strikes in 
a treacherous fashion at Mr. Laver’s philosophy of 
clothes ; he hastens to assure us that women were 
the first to modify and to discard it. Despite all the 
eloquence and vivacity with which this proposition 
is advanced it cannot easily be accepted. There is 
indeed some reason to think that women were slower 
to discard their ruffs than men. 

Mr. Graham Reynolds has a more ungrateful task. 
The age with which he deals saw a marked decline 
of freedom and of grace in the clothes of both sexes. 
Women, in particular, were upholstered until they 
resembled ill-constructed puppets adorned only by a 
prodigiously ostentatious accretion of valuables. One 
needs to be very much in love with one’s period to 
find “‘ something vernal” about these ungainly, 
barely human contraptions, upon which the long 
bombasted bodice jutted downwards in a ridiculous 
extension to the knees and in which skirts hung like 
curtains fastened to an obese and rigid drum. Nor is 
it easy to allow that a style which, by the author’s 
own admission, borrowed its main lines from Spain 
and its elaborations from France and Italy, can be 
considered “‘ purely insular” or can be thought 
truthfully to reflect “ the national spirit”. The value 
of Mr. Reynolds’s work does not, however, depend 
upon his success in communicating his enthusiasms ; 
it must be measured by the pertinence of his illustra- 
tions, the clarity and the scholarship of his text. 
Judged in the light of these considerations his mono- 
graph is certainly a very considerable contribution to 
the history of clothes. 

QUENTIN BELL. 


ROMAN RULE IN ASIA MINOR to the end of the third 
century after Christ. By David Magie. (Princeton 
University Press, 2 vols. 20 dollars.) 

The study of the constituent parts of the Roman 
Empire was put on a firm basis by Mommsen, both 
through his classic Provinces of the Roman Empire 
and through the work he accomplished and stimu- 
lated in collecting epigraphical material for that 
study. For it is the wealth of evidence provided by 
inscriptions, together with coins and papyri, that 
more than anything else has rescued the history of 





the Empire from being a catalogue of court history 
and frontier wars. The economic field, less fully 
exploited by Mommsen, has since received due 
recognition in the work of M. Rostovtzeff and the 
five volumes of Tenney Frank’s Economic Survey 
Many of the separate provinces of the Empire have 
formed the subject of monographs of varying scale 
and competence, while recently the eastern half of 
the Empire has been illuminated by the work of 
A. H. M. Jones (Cities of the Eastern Provinces of the 
Roman Empire and The Greek City). 

Now comes the turn of Asia Minor. Few areas 
have had a more varied and fascinating history, 
whether we think of the early flowering of Greek 
life and thought here or of the people “ scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia’ to whom the First Epistle of Peter is 
addressed. For this district Professor Magie has 
now provided historians with an indispensable work, 
which he tells us “ has been my constant companion 
for nearly a quarter of a century, alternatively my 
hope and my despair”. The material for such a study 
is complex: the literary sources are meagre and 
often unreliable, the inscriptions are widely scattered, 
and the modern literature is immense. But the 
author has laboured long and hard and has written 
a finely produced work which is monumental in the 
best sense of that word. The first volume is narra- 
tive, the second comprises some 900 pages of compact 
notes to which scholars will gratefully turn. 

The purpose of the book is “ to present what is 
known of the expansion of the Roman Empire in 
Asia Minor and the lands adjacent on the east and 
of her rule over the Asianic provinces . . . to the 
end of the third century after Christ’. The inter- 
pretation of this purpose is generous. In order to 
show what the Romans found in Asia Minor when 
they crossed the Aegean, the political and economic 
conditions which resulted from the dissolution of 
Alexander’s empire are sketched in the first five 
introductory chapters. The geographical setting is 
everywhere fully discussed with its influence upon 
commerce, political relationships and military 
strategy. Then the development of the area is traced 
from 133 B.C. to A.D. 285 in a connected narrative, 
and here it must have been difficult to decide how 
many of the better known facts of general history 
to include. From considerations of space the author 
unfortunately has refrained from describing the cults 
of the deities and the literary and artistic produc- 
tivity of the Asianic provinces (could not, for example, 
the Mithridatic wars have been cut down a little ?), 
but there is much of fascinating interest in the des- 
cription of the social, economic and political develop- 
ment of peoples of such varied levels of culture as well 
as in seeing how their new masters solved the problems 
that faced them. Scholars will be grateful to the 
author for the second volume also where so many 
details and controversial questions are discussed in 
the notes with a wealth of reference ; here naturally 
there is matter for debate, and all will welcome the 
author’s views. Those readers who without being 
professional ancient historians are attracted by the 
interest of the subject and the importance of the area 
in world history (and it is impossible even to hint at 
the richness of the interest in a short notice) will be 
well advised to pursue at any rate some topics further 
into the second volume. 


H. H. SCULLARD. 
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CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 
F. E. Hutchinson. (“ Teach Yourself History ” 
series, English Universities Press. §s.) 
Cranmer’s part in the drama of the English 

Reformation was prominent, though not always 
dominant. Henry VIII gave him the See of Canter- 
bury in 1533, entirely, one can presume, because he 
required an Archbishop on whom he could rely to 
pronounce his marriage with Catherine of Aragon 
invalid ; and Cranmer remained little more than a 
figure-head during the early, destructive, stages of 
the English Reformation. Occasionally he pleaded 
against extreme measures, such as the conviction 
for reasons of “‘ dogma” of Fisher and More, but 
his pleas went unheeded. 

Nevertheless, it is an interesting new angle on 
these “‘ destructive” events to show them, as Dr. 
Hutchinson so admirably does in this book, through 
the eyes of Cranmer. The reader certainly gains a 
good impression, for instance, of the feelings of this 
leading Churchman when he realized that the prime 
mover in the Dissolution was to be the layman, 
Thomas Cromwell. Cranmer, as Dr. Hutchinson 
makes clear, was very sincere indeed in his views on 
the need for religious reform, and it is not until the 
later years of Henry’s reign that he really begins to 
find his place in History. He was the main instrument 
in obtaining the King’s proclamation in 1541 to the 
effect that an English Bible should be set up in every 
parish church for general reading ; and in 1544, his 
beautifully written English Litany appeared. 

One may be fairly sure, however, that the work 
he enjoyed doing most in his public life, came during 
the Protectorate of Somerset, in the early years of 
Edward VI’s reign. This was a period when, for 
many months in 1548, he was chairman and leading 
spirit of a group of bishops and divines engaged on 
the preparation of the First English Prayer Book. 
Cranmer’s insistence on the presentation of Chris- 
tianity to the people of England in their mother 
tongue was his great contribution to the Reformation. 
His recantation under the Marian reaction of the 
things he held dear certainly reveals a weakness of 
will, but it is redeemed by his subsequent re- 
nunciation of his recantation. If in some respects he 
was a Vicar of Bray, he was also a martyr. 

As with previous volumes in the “‘ Teach Yourself 
History ” series, Dr. Hutchinson’s book is at once 
history and biography; and, from the purely 
historical angle, it can be recommended to anyone 
who finds difficulty with the essential details of the 
English Reformation, particularly before 1555. 


W. H. Howarp Lewis. 







MIRABEAU, A STUDY OF A DEMOCRATIC MONARCHIST. 
By Oliver J. G. Welch. (Cape. 18s.) 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS, AND OTHER STUDIES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. B. Morton. (Werner 
Laurie. 13s. 6d.) 


Mirabeau has received much attention in recent 
years; Mr. Welch’s justification for yet another 
account of the first of the great figures of the French 
Revolution is that, although one of history’s great 
failures, his failure is more interesting than most 
successes. His book is well reasoned, and displays 
a sound knowledge of the period. The most impor- 
tant of Mr. Morton’s studies also deals succinctly 
with Mirabeau’s attempt to save the monarchy. 








What if he had lived ? Did his early death at the 
age of forty-two rob the monarchy of its possible 
saviour ? Was Mirabeau’s plan of a constitutional 
monarchy under the Tricolour feasible? Was his 
judgment of the situation and his belief in himself 
well founded ? These questions both writers attempt 
to answer. Mr. Welch concludes that Mirabeau 
failed because of the character of the King, utterly 
incapable of thinking out a policy of his own, or of 
adhering to the policy of any adviser. Mirabeau was 
thus “ a Monarchist without a monarch ”. Moreover, 
his schemes were too ingenious to be practical— 
they depended on too many uncertain factors. 

Next, Mirabeau was a politician without a party. 
To serve both Revolution and Monarchy, he had to 
win the confidence and support of the King and 
of the Assembly. The Court neither trusted nor 
understood him, whilst the Assembly suspected he 
was playing a double game. For his success, trust 
was essential, and that Mirabeau never could inspire. 

As an observer wrote on 27th June, 1789, “ the 
existence of the monarchy depends upon the modera- 
tion of this Assembly ”. But moderation and com- 
promise were alike lacking. Mirabeau’s plan was to 
ensure the progress of the Revolution by means of a 
strong executive working in collaboration with a 
legislative assembly genuinely representing the 
nation—a parliamentary ministry, with himself at 
its head. The decree of 7th November, 1789, dis- 
qualifying deputies from the ministry, doomed the 
legislature to irresponsibility and the executive to 
impotence. 

Those who have seen in Mirabeau the leader of 
the Revolution after Varennes are shrewdly dis- 
missed by Mr. Morton. How long could he have 
kept secret his dealings with the Court, and what 
effect could their disclosure have but the end of his 
career? “It is more reasonable to assume that he 
would never again have been such a power as he was 
at the end of his life.” Not even Mirabeau could 
succeed against all the odds. 

Mr. Morton (Beachcomber of the Daily Express) 
has a deserved reputation as a perceptive student of 
the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. 
These essays, based on wide reading, again reveal his 
analytical and narrative powers. They deal with 
Desmoulins, Mirabeau’s matrimonial affairs, Talley- 
rand’s marriage, the breach between Saint-Just and 
Henriette Le Bas, Théroigne de Méricourt, Barnave 
(a minor Mirabeau) and Fouquier-Tinville (a pro- 
blem worthy of the author’s skill). Mr. Morton’s 
one fault is that he assumes too thorough a knowledge 
of the background in the general reader. 

ERIC ROBSON. 





BALL OF FIRE. By Antony Brett-James. (Gale and 

Polden.) 

The title of this history of the Fifth Indian 
Division is taken from the emblem on the divisional 
shoulder flash, a red circle on a black background, 
“‘ which came in time to symbolize a Ball of Fire ”’. 
The book is not a military history in the strict sense, 
but the story of some thousands of British and Indian 
troops, describing how they lived as well as fought 
in the various battle areas of the Second World War. 

The achievements of this Division are such that 
any unit might be proud of. Starting off in the Sudan, 
the Division helped to defeat the Italians in Abys- 
sinia. After serving in Syria and Iraq, it was then 
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sent to the Western Desert, where it took part in the 
desperate struggle at Knightsbridge, and fought a 
magnificent rearguard action back to Alamein. 
Arriving in India in time to fight in the Arakan, the 
Division was thrown into the battle of Imphal at the 
last moment. Its last war-time exploit was in the 
successful advance into Burma. 

One of the difficulties confronting the author of a 
unit history is to avoid giving the impression that the 
unit won the war on its own. He has to combine the 
picture of the campaign or the battle as a whole 
with the part played by the unit whose operations 
he is describing. This is a drawback that the author 
of the Ball of Fire does not entirely succeed in over- 
coming. But as his main readers will be former 
members of the Division, this is not likely to worry 
them. 

For those who have not served East of Suez, or 
for that matter south of it, a glossary of local patois 
would have been useful. 

THOMAS MILNE. 


Notes for further reading 


FLOWERS FROM ABROAD, by Wilfrid Blunt. J. W. 
Loudon: Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, 
8 vols., 1838 ; A. W. Anderson : The Coming of the 


Flowers, Williams and Norgate, 1950; W. Aiton: 


Hortus Kewensis, 2nd ed., § vols. 1810-13 ; G. Kraus: 
Der botanische Garten der Universitat Halle, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1884-94. 


CHANGING BRITAIN, STONE AGE TO SAXON CONQUEST, 
by Jacquetta Hawkes. E. C. Curwen: Plough and 
Pasture. (Should be read in conjunction with The 
Plough in Ancient Britain by F. G. Payne in The 
Archaeological Fournal, Vol. CIV for 1947) ; Stuart 
Piggott: British Prehistory; Grahame Clark: 
Archaeology and Society ; Jacquetta and Christopher 
Hawkes: Prehistoric Britain; Gordon Childe: 
Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles. 


MARXISM AND CHINA, by Dixon Hoste. The Four 
Books : Classics translated by Legge; Dr. E. D. 
Thomas: Chinese, Political Thought; Lin Mou- 
sheng: Men and Ideas. 


DUTCH ARTISTS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
by W. R. Jeudwine. R. Fruin: The Siege and 
Relief of Leyden (trans. Elizabeth Trevelyan), 1927 ; 
P. T. Blok: The History of the People of the Nether- 
lands (trans. Ruth Putnam), 1901 ; W. Berut : Die 
Niederldndischen Maler des 17 Fahrhundert, 1948 
(mostly photographs); R. H. Wilenski: Dutch 
Art, 1929. 

THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS OF 1851, by G. H. Le May. 
Asa Briggs : 1851 (Historical Association Pamphlet) ; 
Letters of Queen Victoria, First Series ; Spencer 
Walpole: The Life of Lord Fohn Russell ; Mony- 
penny and Buckle: Life of Disraeli; Greville: 
Memorrs. 


YORK, by John Rodgers, M.P. Edwin Benson : 
Life in a Medieval City, 1920; George Benson : 
York, From its origin to 1925 (3 vols.), 1911-25 ; 
Francis Drake: Eboracum, 1736; R. Grundy 
Heape: Georgian York, 1937; Gordon Home: 
Roman York, 1924. York Minster, 1936; John A. 
Knowles : The York School of Glass-painting, 1936 ; 
I. P. Pressly : York Miscellany, 1938 ; Rev. James 
Raine: Historians of the Church of York, 1879. 


Correspondence 


SIR, 


I have read with considerable interest the article 
in your April issue by Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne on 
** Generalship in the First Civil War ”. I appreciated 
especially his praise of Fairfax, who is too often 
neglected. 

But the treatment of Cromwell seemed harsh. 
While Rupert is introduced to us as “an infant 
prodigy”, we are reminded that Cromwell was at 
first “‘ entirely ignorant of the military art”. We 
are told that he was wounded in the back of the neck 
at Marston Moor, and a footnote hints at certain dark 
conclusions ; though it might seem improbable that 
in close combat the opposed forces should remain 
strictly face to face. And while the damaging Scottish 
accusations concerning his conduct at that battle are 
mentioned, other more favourable estimates are not. 
One private letter, for instance, described him as 
“the chief agent in obtaining the victory’. Rupert 
himself asked, “‘ Is Cromwell there ?”’, and later 
found cause to give him the nickname of “Ironsides’’. 

Surely Cromwell was not a bad third ? 


Yours, etc., 
D. J. WILKINs, 
London, E.C.4. 


[Colonel Burne writes : Evidently my article has 
caused some misapprehension which I am glad to 
be allowed the opportunity to remove. I tried to 
give a candid military appreciation. ... The crucial 
case is, of course, Marston Moor. There were 
suspicions of something approaching cowardice 
owing to Cromwell’s inaction, and I recorded them. 
On the other hand, I also gave my own interpretation 
of this inaction in these words : “‘ The simple truth 
probably is that Cromwell was still shaken by his 
wound, though he had pluckily remounted, and was 
also in doubt as to the true situation . . . etc.” 

It is a fact that Rupert enquired if Cromwell was 
present, for Oliver had acquired a pre-eminent 
reputation owing to the series of victories with which 
he was associated ; but my whole thesis was that 
these victories were due mainly to the weapon he 
had forged—not to the manner in which he wielded 
it. (It was his troops, not Cromwell, that Rupert 
called Ironsides.) The truth is that in the First Civil 
War Cromwell was to Fairfax as John Moore to 
Wellington, the one was a trainer, the other a leader 
of troops. And yet a highly respected modern 
historian has contrived to describe Winceby without 
mentioning the name of Fairfax, and Marston Moor 
without referring to Cromwell’s absence during 
much of the battle.] 


SIR, 


The suggestion by John Walton that your journal 
should contemplate a series of reports on coatem- 
porary historical research projects is . . . a provision 
calculated to encourage individual researchers already 
engaged upon a topic or merely thinking of taking 
up such work. While the “ professional ” researcher 
may be personally in touch with some academic 
research unit or school of study, and while university 
researchers may know the workers in a particular 
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field (although in come cases even this is doubtful), 
the researcher outside those circles often suffers 
from a sense of isolation. Having “ contacts ”’ would 
certainly stimulate his efforts and it might also often 
save his time by ensuring that work only incidental 
to his own could be made available to him and not 
laboriously tackled as “‘ original’ by him. 

My own efforts to discover a researcher on the 
Gustav Adolf period of Swedish history at present 
within those islands have been singularly un- 
rewarded. I shall look forward to John Walton’s 
idea being implemented by you as something which 
no other academic journal has so far had the foresight 
or energy to attempt. 

Yours, etc., 
ARCHD. DUNCAN, Greenock. 


SIR, 


Dr. Godfrey’s essay on Roger’s portraiture [April 
issue] calls for comment on several points. The 
master was never portraicteur to the Dukes of 
Burgundy, but by 1436, official painter to the town 
of Brussels, and he held this office until his death 
in 1464. Whilst it is probably true that he went to 
Rome in 1450, there is no certainty that he actually 
went to, or stayed at, Ferrara (there are good reasons 
for and against this assumption). In any case, the 
money he received for unspecified paintings in 
December 1450 reached him through the Este agent 
at Bruges ; and Lionello was by then dead. 

The portrait in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, here still reproduced as that of Lionello 
d’Este, has been identified over 10 years ago by 
E. Kantorowicz as representing Lionello’s illegiti- 
mate son Francesco (Francisque), and was probably 
painted ca. 1460 at Brussels where the young man 
man was educated at court (see Warburg Fournal 
1940 and Metropolitan Mus. Catalogue 1947). 

The documentary basis of Roger’s work remains 
so uncertain, that it is more than ever essential to 
form a clear conception of its specific character, 
quality and development, before pronouncement is 
made. Thus, the author might have realized that the 
Bruges portrait of Philip the Good is a variant by a 
lesser hand of the Duke’s full-length figure in the 
Presentation Miniature (Chroniques du Hainaut, 
Bib. Royale, Brussels), usually ascribed to Roger, 
but not without some doubt. The only surviving 
autograph panel portrait of the Duke may be the one 
at Madrid. Further, if Dr. Godfrey had studied the 
Arras Codex, which contains copies after some lost 
portraits by Roger, he might have given up the idea 
of adding “ Pierre de Beffremont?” to the male 
portrait in the Thyssen collection. 

The male portrait at Brussels, here called “Jacques 
de Lalaing ?”’, has been identified as representing 
Antony of Burgundy, the Great Bastard, which is 
very likely and can be followed up by comparison 
with the latter’s portrait by an unknown master (not 
Roger) in the Musée Condé at Chantilly (see also the 
catalogue of the exhibition at the Musée de L’Oran- 
co Paris: Les Primitifs Flamands, Brussels 
1947). 

Also, a clear conception of Roger’s work and of 
Jan van Eyck’s might have led to a less misleading 
description of both masters’ relative places in the 
history of art. Cardinal Albergati, Chancellor Rollin, 
the Young Man “ Timotheos ” (London), the Berlin 









































VOLUME IV. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Volume Editor : ROBERT SINCLAIR) 
of the 
OXFORD JUNIC 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
has just been published 


Crown 4to, 512 pp., printed in double column, 
with some 600 text-figures in half-tone and line, 
and 8 coloured plates. 


30s. net. 


This volume deals with Communications, 
by land, sea, and air, by languages—ancient 
and modern, by signs and symbols, by ‘ bush 
telegraph ’ and broadcasting. A large part 
of the volume is devoted to the great story 
of ships and the sea. Important sections deal 
with the written word—including books, 
newspapers, hieroglyphics, and even secret 
codes. Another series of articles covers 
railways and trams, and describes steam, 
electric, diesel, and gas-turbine locomotives, 
and all the complications of modern railway 
signalling. This enterprising volume ranges 
across exciting countries and exciting 
subjects. 

Volumes I (Mankind), I (Natural History), 
III (The Universe), and IX (Recreations) have 
now appeared. 

Full prospectus and further particulars from the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, OXFORD 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
WORLD WAR I 
by Brigadier-General 
SIR JAMES E. EDMONDS 
with 34 maps, 30s. net. 


Between December 1919 and October 1949 
General Edmonds was Director and 
Historian of the Historical Section— 
Military Branch—of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and in this capacity 
compiled twelve of the thirty volumes of 
the British official war histories, and edited 
the remainder. In order to keep a grip on 
the operations as a whole, he made a précis 
of the narratives as the history progressed. 
The present work, designed for students 
beginning the study of the war, as well as for 
the general reader, is a revision of that précis. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








































































Published last month :— 


THE MONARCH OF WIT 


An analytical and comparative study of the 
poetry of John Donne 


J. B. LEISHMAN 


The book’s chief purpose is to place John 
Donne’s poetry in its proper context, and to 
enable the reader to approach it without 
preconceptions of what ‘metaphysical’ 
poetry is or ought to be. 

In the ‘Senior Series’ 16s. 


CRISIS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY 1880-1940 
Professor V. de S. PINTO 


At the end of the 19th century a mechanized 
civilization without culture was coming into 
existence. This book shows how the four 
most considerable English poets of the 
period, Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats and Eliot, 
in different ways approached the true 
solution of the new problems by combining 
realism with exploration of the inner life. 


Ts. 6d. 
HUTCHINSON’S 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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Walter George 
BELL 


Fine new editions are now available 
of his three unique ‘ London’ books. 
The volumes are produced in uniform 
bindings and each is illustrated with 
numerous plates, diagrams and folding 
maps. 
UNKNOWN LONDON 

THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON 
THE GREAT PLAGUE IN LONDON 


Demy 8vo each 25s. 


* A four-page prospectus giving full details 
of these books is available. Please apply on 
a post card to The Bodley Head, 28 Little 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 








Knight of the Golden Fleece, Dukes John and 
Philip of Brabant, the Duke of Savoy, Isabella of 
Portugal (lost), all of whom Jan painted or drew, are 
no “ bourgeois” (Arnolfini, too, was certainly a 
great gentleman, but his case is debatable). To 
characterize Jan as the painter of the “ comfortable, 
luxurious bourgeoisie ” and Roger as the painter of a 
** distinguished, ambitious, yet semi-monastic 
aristocracy ” surely explains nothing? I hold it to 
be false. The different formal intentions of the two 
masters are patent enough. But, according to my 
sense of history, interpretation should begin with an 
assessment of the facts ; that Jan and Roger belong 
to different generations ; that Jan’s and, probably 
more so, Campin’s achievements shaped Roger’s 
“vision ” considerably ; that therefore the latter’s 
formal problems were altogether different from those 
of the older masters ; also, that the intellectual and 
social climate had changed noticeably ; that different 
individual temperaments were at work (which should 
make itself felt no matter whether bourgeois or 
aristocrats are portrayed) ; and that, when all facts 
have been established correctly and all internal and 
external factors been explored, there still remains 
the secret of the creative personality. 


Yours, etc., 


M. H. Bratipe, Cambridge. 


[Dr. Godfrey writes : The points raised by Mr. 
Braiide are not unknown to me, but I have not always 
felt inclined to accept the last writer on a subject as 
necessarily the best or the most convincing. 

In a general essay like this, which purported to 
lay stress on the social distinction and the spiritual 
side of the Roger portraits, I thought it wise to 
suppress the controversies and fluid results of art- 
documentation and attribution. I can assure Mr. 
Bratide that I have also read the treatise by E. 
Kantorovicz in the Warburg Journal on the question 
of the Lionello portrait, but I remain unconverted 
and believe with Roger Fry, Friedlander and others 
that Lionello is here represented, whose striking 
features we also know from coins and the Oriolo 
portrait. 

Yes, the Bruges portrait of Duke Philip is perhaps 
only a replica by an unknown hand, but most likely 
so is the version in Madrid. For historians I think 
it matters more to know that this is what Duke 
Philip of Burgundy looked like. 

The “ Pierre de Beffremont ” and “ Jacques de 
Lalaing ” designations I have myself marked with a 
query in anticipation of Mr. Braiide’s comment, and 
for the latter given the alternative of Grand Batard 
de Bourgogne, whose portrait in Chantilly makes 
this possible. But the only scholar who has pub- 
lished a special study of Roger portraits, Prof. 
W. Stein of Berne University, makes out a ;ood case 
for calling it Jacques de Lalaing. 

As to Mr. Braiide’s disagreement with my general 
conception of the aristocratic Roger as opposed to 
the bourgeois van Eyck, I am afraid that there I 
must remain uncompromising. This is a question of 
seeing or not seeing nobility in a sitter, when con- 
fronted by his portrait, and to contest this view 
merely by saying “I hold it to be false’ means 
putting an end to any fruitful controversy.] 
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SIR, 

It is a pity that Dr. Huxley’s article [Books and 
Alphabets] should have been accompanied by such 
inaccurate sign-lists as those reproduced on pages 23 
and 24 of your April issue. On page 23, for example, 
the second line of hieroglyphs is inverted and reversed 
from left to right, so that the explanation “‘ bread ” 
appears under the sign for “‘ mountain ”’, and so on, 
while the third sign (in printed order) represents 
not “ arch ” but “ bow ” (Fr. arc). In the lowest line, 
wrong values are given for the fifth and last signs. 
In the table on page 24 there are eight elementary 
errors and false equations. One can only hope that 
Mr. Diringer’s “‘ monumental work ” [from which 
the sign-lists were reproduced], which I have not 
seen, is not all of the same quality as these examples. 


Yours, etc., 
II. MAcL. WEBSTER, 
Waterford, Eire. 


SIR, 

The January edition of History Today contained 
an article on Count Struensee, the Dictator of 
Denmark. Among the various unanswered questions 
raised, the writer, Mr. Toyne, does not refer to the 
interesting possibility of Count Struensee’s conver- 
sion to Christianity while in prison. According to 
the testimony of Reverend Balthaser Minter, who 
was appointed to prepare Struensee for death, the 
latter was converted and made a sincere repentance 
of his evil life a few days before his death. Herr 
Norman Hall Hansen, the Danish author of the 
standard biography of Caroline, to whom I am in- 
debted for several facts, informs me that Dr. Miinter 
visited Struensee thirty-eight times in prison. 

Our monastic library possesses an early nineteenth 
century English copy of a letter entitled “ Count 
Struensee’s own account how he came to alter his 
sentiments of religion : —To Dr. Minter.” The letter 
is dated April 23rd, 1772, and is signed ‘ Struensee ’. 
This letter, which fills some fifty large pages in 
manuscript, is, I think, taken from the original 
German work of Dr. Miinter, which he published in 

772, giving an account of his conversations with 
Struensee in prison between March Ist and April 
28th, 1772—the latter date being that of Struensee’s 
execution. 

It is possible, therefore, that Count Struensee 
did not end his life as he had lived it. 


Yours, etc., 
(Rev.) MARK TIERNEY, 0.S.B., 
Co. Limerick. 


SIR, 


In the April Calendar of History Today by a 
typescript error April 10 1847 was given as the year 
of The Chartist Fiasco. The year should, of course, 
be 1848. 

Yours, etc., 


G. B. T. NICHOLLS, 
Ware, Herts. 
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LOOKING FOR 
HISTORY IN 
BRITISH CHURCHES 


M. D. ANDERSON, F.s.A. 


Churches, as the centre of both the 
spiritual and the everyday life, have 
been enriched throughout the centuries 
by the visual records of the lives, the 
faith and the foibles of our ancestors. 
From this wealth of visual record the 
author has reconstructed an enthralling 
and authentic picture of our forebears 
and their times. 


With many Illustrations 
JOHN MURRAY 
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WILFRID BLUNT, Drawing Master at Eton College 
since 1938. Publications : Desert Hawk (biography 
of the Algerian nationalist leader, Abd el-Kader) ; 
The Art of Botanical Illustration; Tulipomania. 
Black Sunrise, a biography of the Moorish Sultan, 
Mulai Ismail, will be published later this year. 
Gardening Correspondent of Sunday Times. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, F.B.A., Lecturer in the History 
of Culture, University College, Exeter, 1930-36 ; 
Gifford Lecturer (Edinburgh), 1947 and 1948. 
Author of works on the history of culture and 
religion, including Progress and Religion, The 
Making of Europe, The Age of the Gods, Religion and 
the Rise of Western Culture. 


JACQUETTA HAWKES, F.S.A., Vice President Council for 
British Archaeology ; Theme-Convener for the 
Origin of the People Pavilion, South Bank Exhibition. 
Author of : Prehistoric Britain ; Early Britain; A 
Land; A Guide to the Prehistoric and Roman 
Monuments of England and Wales, etc., etc. 


DIXON HOSTE ; born in China, educated Monkton 
Combe School, Bath, and Cambridge University. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Returned to China, 1923. 


Formerly Assistant 
Editor North China Daily News, Shanghai. 


W. R. JEUDWINE, author of The Tragi-Comedy of 
Lorraine in our February issue, here traces the rela- 
tionship between Dutch painting and Dutch history. 


G. H. LE MAY: Formerly lecturer in history in the 
Rhodes University, South Africa; at present 
working on military history at St. Antony’s College 
Oxford. 


L. B. NAMIER, F.B.A., Professor of Modern History, 
Manchester University, since 1931. Ford’s Lecturer, 
Oxford, 1933-34 ; Raleigh Lecturer, British Academy 
1944; Waynflete Lecturer, Magdalen College, 
1946-7. Publications include: The Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George III ; England in 
the Age of the American Revolution ; Diplomatic 
Prelude, 1938-9 ; Europe in Decay, 1936-40, etc., etc. 


JOHN RODGERS, Conservative M.P. for Sevenoaks. 
Educated at St. Peter’s, York, in France and at 
Oxford, where he was a scholar in modern history. 
Author of several books on the English countryside ; 
member of the B.B.C. General Advisory Council, 
and founder governor of the Administrative Staff 
College. 
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